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This fruit is manna to the people of Egypt, with whom 

it is an universal article of food: when ripe, it has a 

sweet and insipid taste; but when dried and preserved 

in lumps, after the stones are extracted, it is extremely 
ood. 

: It is interesting to observe the different ways these 
people have of irrigating the land. Sometimes a buffalo 
is made to turn a large wheel which is eovered all round 
with a number of pitchers, into which the water, being 
drawn up from beneath, is poured out again, as the 
wheel turns round, into a small channel cut in the earth, 
and this channel conveys it into various others through 
the fields. Or an Egyptian, half naked, stands all day 
long in the burning sun on the river’s bank at a simple 
machine of wood, to the ends of which a couple of 
buckets are suspended ; these he incessantly lowers into 
the stream, and then pours the water into the small 
canals cut in his ground, The inundation does not ex- 
tend over the whole of the flat cultivated land, so that it 
is necessary, by these sluices.and irrigations, to distribute 
the water every where. When the inundation has sub- 
sided and been absorbed in the earth, a rich black 
mould is left, which requires little labour. No plough 
is known here; but, a small furrow being made in the 
earth by a stick, the grain is dropped in, and the most 
abundant crop soon starts up, as if by magic. There 
are two harvests, one in March, the other in October. 

In the way we met an Arab funeral: about twenty 
men, friends of the deceased, advanced under a row of 
palm trees, singing in a mournful tone, and bearing the 
body: they walked two or three abreast, with the priest 
at their head, and, having forded a stream in front, 
passed close to us. The corpse was that of a woman, 
neatly dressed in white, and borne on an open bier, with 
a small awning of red silk over it. 

The market at Cairo, or place where the Circassian 
women may be purchased, cannot fail to be interesting, 
though at the same time repulsive to a stranger’s feel- 
ings. These unfortunate women, as we term them, 
though it is a doubt if they think themselves so, are 
bought originally of their parents, who are generally 
peasants, by the Armenian and other merchants who 
travel through Georgia and Circassia. Their masters 
sometimes procure them an education, as far as music 
and singing go, give them handsome clothes, and then 
sell them in private to the rich Turks, or bring them to 
the market at Cairo, where, however, the business is 
conducted with tolerable decorum. The lady, veiled 
and habited as best becomes her figure, and placed in a 
separate apartment, is attended by the merchant whose 
property she is, and may be seen by the person who 
wishes to become a purchaser. The veil is lifted, and 
the beauty stands exposed. This is better, however, 
than a Turkish wife, who, on the bridal evening, for the 
first time perhaps, draws aside the shroud of her charms, 
and throws herself into her husband’s arms—when he 
may recoil with horror from his own property, finding 
the dazzling loveliness he had anticipated, changed into 
a plain, yellow, and faded aspect. But the Georgian 
style of beauty is rich and joyous, and their dark eyes! 

—there are no eyes like them in the world. The 
stranger then casis his sight over the figure, the hand 
and foot :——a small and delicate hand is, with the Orient- 

- als, much valued—even the men are proud of possessing 

it: he demands the lady’s accomplishments; if she sings 
or is skilled in music,—in this case the price is greatly 
enhanced: a thousand or fifteen, hundred pounds are 
sometimes given for a very lovely woman so highly gifted. 

One day, in company with another traveller, I paid a 
visit to a rich Jew, one of the first merchants in Cairo. 
He received us in a handsome apartment, to which a 
ight of steps ascended. The floor was covered with a 
ich carpet; and the divan, elevated a couple of feet 
higher, was lined with soft cushions, and laid out for 
luxurious enjoyment. A lofty dome of glass lighted the 
chamber. “We feclined on the divan with the master of 
the house; and a few yards from us was another and 
more interesting party : six oriental ladies, all unveiled 
and richly dressed, were at dinner, and seated in a circle 


foot high. ‘The lady of the house, a handsome young 
woman, was just recovered from her confinement, and 
this was the first day of her receiving her friends. They 
ate and conversed much at their ease, and sent us some 
sweetmeats, and a pleasant drink like sherbet. ‘The hus- 
band told us he and his bride were married at the age of 
fourteen ; and they were then six and twenty, and had 
a houseful of children. Bismillah! blessings to the 
prophet! a Turk would have added, with a devout look; 
but, being a Jew, he invoked nobody, but looked very 
resigned gbout it. ‘The ladies having finished their re- | 
past, each of them had a Turkish pipe, about five feet | 
long, brought; and putting themselves into an easy pos- 
ture, with the amber mouth-piece between their lips, and 
the ball of the pipe resting on the carpet, began to smoke, 
sip coffee, and chat at intervals. The custom of smoking | 
in the East is very different from that in our country: | 
the tobacco is so very mild and sweet, that it does no in- 
jury to the teeth or breath, and it is often used asa | 
luxury by the women; and the tube of fine amber | 
would not disfigure any lips; the attitude, when holding | 
the long chibouque, or flexible argillee, displays to ad- 
vantage a beautiful arm. 





i 
LETTER VI. 


Departure from Grand Cairo for Upper Egypt —Sail in a ¢ :ngia 
on the Nile—Town of Benesuef—Pure atmosphere in an 
oriental country—Civilities of a Turkish officer—Town of Mi- 
niet ; sugar manufactory of Mr. Brine—His English garden— 
Indolence of the Africans—Death of Mr. Brine—Monfalut— 
Almek dancing-girls—Siout the provincial capital—Girge—A 
Greek doctor of Ibrahim’s army at Sennaar—The second Bei- 
ram—A Coptic convent—Precipitous shore of the Nile—The 
skeptical barber—Visit to the temple of Tentyra—Hierogly 
phics—The Zodiac removed from Tentyra to Paris—Mode_of 
propitiating the waters when the overflowing is scanty —R 
heh, a commercial town of Upper Egypt—Supposed site of | 
Coptos—Ancient columns removed to support a village mosque” | 
—Devoutness of the people—Funeral at Koft—Scenery ; range 
of Libyan and Arabian mountains on either side of the Nile— 
Luxor; ruins of the great temple—Twelve enormous granite 
figures fixed by the water’s edge—Obelisks, with a fine speci- 
men of hieroglyphics—French residents at Luxor—Suleiman 
Aga, commandant at Esneh—Stupendous ruins of Thebes— 
Dimensions of the temple of Karnac—The avenue of sphynxes 
—Magnificent portico—The Thebais—Obelisk broken down by 
Drouetti—Superstition of the Arabs respecting these ruins~ 


Night scene of great interest. ® 


Having hired a cangia for the voyage to Upper Egy, 
we left Boulac on a beautiful evening in August. This 
vessel had very good accommodations—a low room on 
the deck with several windows, and a smaller one a¢- 
joining for my servant; but we preferred in general to | 
take our meals under a canopy without. The crew con- | 
sisted of seven Arab sailors, and their reis, or captain. | 
For the first two or three days the shores and interior 
wore a more barren aspect than below Cairo, but the | 
river became gradually wider. On the third day we | 
came to Benesuef: at this town were barracks, withg 
number of Albanian troops, and it possessed a tolerable 
bazar. As we advanced, our progress became increas- 
ingly delightful. ‘The vessel generally stopped every mern- | 
ing and evening at some village or hamlet, or where the 
aspect of the country promised an agreeable walk, when 
we went on shore to purchase milk or fruit, and vary the 
scene a little. In oriental climates a traveller possesses | 

| 
| 
| 


the invaluable advantage of being enabled to calculate | 
with certainty on his progress; the sun by day, and he | 
moon by night, will always light him brilliantly on his | 
way ; and he has little disappointment to anticipate from | 
rains, fogs, and clouds; the atmosphere being almost al- | 
ways pure, the most distant objects can be distifictly | 
seen. One evening, having walked some distance to an | 
Arab village, in a grove of palms, we seated ourselveg on | 
the trunk of a tree as the daylight faded, when the 
Turkish commandant came up and politely invited ps tg 
take coflee with him. He conductgd us to the togef a 
verdant bank, where a carpet was quickly spread At the 
door of his dwelling, sherbet was brought, and the time 
passed away very agreeably. He pressed us to dine 





on soft cushions on the floor round a low table about a 
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with him the next day in the Eastern style, but this 


would have occasioned too long a delay. It was rather 
singular that this officer would not suffer his servant to 
accept any present; but seeing us resolved to depart, he 
accompanied us a good part of the way on board, and 
then took a kind and obliging leave. 

We next came to the town of Miniet, not so large:as 
Benesuef ; a Turk of a respectable appearance requested 
a passage as far as Siout, which we gave him. Late in 


the evening the cangia came to near the house of Mr.. 


Brine. This gentleman, who is a native of Devonshire, 
and has its broad provincial dialect, manages a sugar 
manufactory for the pasha; he is very hospitable, and 
the English traveller is sure to meet a cordial reception 
at his house, which has an aspect half Egyptian, half 
English ; the garden is laid out very prettily in the latter 
style. Next morning early we took coffee, and then 
proceeded to visit the premises, where between one and 
two hundred Arabs are constantly employed at very low 
wages ; but Mr. B. declared it was often impossible to make 
these Africans work without blows, though he greatly 
disliked having recourse to violent measures. Indul- 
gence and kindness towards these people do indeed ap- 
pear quite misplaced; they are certain to abuse them ; 
and so rooted in the mind of almost every African is 
the love of ease and indolence, that they would rather 
subsist on the merest necessaries of life than procure 
comforts by greater activity. We sat down to an early 
and profuse dinner at Mr. B.’s, and had the pleasure of 
partaking of what was rather rare on the banks of the 
Nile, a bottle of champagne; and on returning on board 
we found two goats and a quantity of fowls sent as a 
present. This gentleman lives here on the fat of the 
land, and is absolute sovereign over all around him 3 but 
the uncertainty of earthly joys seemed to be felt in Egypt 
as at home, for on our return two months afterwards 
from Nubia, Mr. B. was dead, his companion, an Italian 
lady, was cast on the stream without a protector, the 
assistants and servants were turned off, and the whole 


| establishment put under Turkish management. 


Leaving Radamouni, we arrived next day at Monfalut, 
an ancient town from the appearance of the wall that 
encircled it. Here was a very good bazar, and, as usual, 
a number of Albanian troops. ‘These men, remarkable 
for their fine and healthy appeatance in their own coun- 
try, seem to languish beneath this sultry climate, and 
become sallow arid faded. Here we had an opportunity 
of witnessing the celebrated dance of the Almek girls, 
who abound in the towns in Upper Egypt, and are de- 
voted to this profession from childhood by their parents, 
and dress in a gaudy and fantastic manner. They wear 
long rows of gold coins on each side of the head, which 
are attached to the tresses of the hair by means of a hole 
bored in the middle of the coin. They are often beau- 
tifully formed, but the features are in general plain, and 
2 young woman of five and twenty always appears 
forty. They danced, five or six in number, to the sound 
of the tambour and guitar, and their gestures were as 
voluptuous as can possibly be conceived ; for in the 
manner and variety of these the whole skill of the dance 
appeared to consist: altogether it was a very disgusting 
exhibition. 

Siout, the capital of the province, lying a few miles 
inland, we hired asses next day in order to visit it. Its 
appearance at a small distance was very pleasing, the 
branches of the Nile flowing close to it, and just beyond 
the rocky range of Libyan hills. 

We next came to Girge, a good Egyptian town, of 
the same sad and gloomy aspect as all the rest: the 
dwellings of the poor, dark and wretched ; those of the 
better sort, like fortresses, with small and close windows 
of wood work, and walls of a dirty brick colour; and 
the streets, if narrow passages can be so called, always 
unpaved. A Greek doctor came on board here, and in- 
troduced himself, as he wanted a passage for a short 
distance. He had come from Ibrahim the young pasha’s 
army at Sennaar, to procure a supply of spirits and some 
other articles, and was now about to return. He was a 
true Greek, of a round supple form, and keen and cun- 
ning dark eyes, that could express all things to all men ; 
and though the scorching deserts of Sennaar were not 
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quite so sightly a home as his own Attica, he seemed 
very much at ease, and willing to take things as they 
v. He was quite a man of the world, and of very 
teous manners. How he could satisfy his Christian 
iscience to remain with an army of infidels, whose 
ily employment at Sennaar was to drive out and 
sutcher the harmless inhabitants, is not easy to under- 
stand; but a hakim, or Frank doctor, is held 1n peculiar 
honour by the faithfal, whom it is very easy for him to 
remove to paradise at any time; for medicine in any 
form or way they are always ready to gulp down, though 
in pertect health. The Greek accompanied me to visit 
ne of the mosques in the town, It was the first day 
of the second Beiram, and all the Turks and Egyptians 
were taking each other by the hand in the streets, and, 
having mutually kissed the cheek as brethren in the faith, 
they placed the right hand on the breast with an air of 
the utmost kindness and pleasure—and expressed their 
ry at the arrival of this happy day. It was a universal 
holiday: the Arabs, like boys released from schoul, 
formed in large groups in the open spaces, and danced 
sang with all their might. 
We next visited the Coptic convent, a lofty and gloomy 
ling of brick, with only one father in it. He was a 
man about forty, of a mild and handsome countenance 
| amiable manners, and appeared sincerely pious; he 
is unmarried, and no being but himself residing in this 
re and silent convent, his life must have been rather 
and desolate. He had a Little garden of plants on 


re 
hon 


the terraced roof of his house, the care of which seemed 
to be his chief delight, and he was supported by the con- 
s of his people, who were about three hundred 
Had the prophet forbidden his ministers to 


ition 
in numoer,. 
inarry, he would have Jacked imauns, santons, and der- 
vishes, and might have propagated his faith by fire and 
vord, but never by the word of man; for not the cer- 
tainty of paradise would ever induce a believer to live 
tf celibacy. 
of the 
here formed of precipices of immense height, which de- 
‘ended almost perpendicularly into the water. The 
next day our companion, the Greek doctor, left us, and 
proceeded to Furshout; and in the evening we reached 
the town of Keneh, where excellent limes and melons 


The banks Nile on the opposite shore were 


were in abundance. ‘The price of provisions in this 
country is extremely low—eggs twenty for a penny, a fowl 
for threepence, and bread and vegetables cost a mere trifle. 
The thermometer was here at 93 in the shade, but in a 
At this town we met with an 
amusing Turkish barber. This class of men are more 


respectable in the East than with us, which may partly 


few days it rose to 100, 


account for their frequent introduction among the ear 


ters in the Arabian Nights. He was a clever man, and 
seemed to know the world well; his features were hand- 
some, and, besides being well dressed, he wore a formida- 
ble pair of pistols in his sash. He belonged to a peculiar 
order of dervishes, who allowed their hair to grow, 
Outwardly he looked as shorn as the rest of the faithful, 
but, on taking off his turban, his long and luxuriant 
raven tresses fell on his shoulders and breast. He seemed 
to sneer at many parts of his prophet’s revelations, and 
said he believed that people of all religions would have 
an equal chance of going to heaven. ‘This skeptical 
dervish was a jovial fellow, and loved an inspiring glass, 
even with giaours ; 
took snuff with all the grace of a Frenchman. 
return from Upper Egypt some time afterwards, the 
cangia had not long touched the shore, when we saw 
the portly figure of our friend the dervish advancing 
over the sand ; he carried a handsome walking-stick, and 
hailed our arrival very cordially. 

We set out in the afternoon to visit the temple of 
Tentyra, about two miles from the opposite shore; it is 
situated at the end of a very fine plain, on which is 
here and there scattered a lonely group of palms. This 
beautiful temple is in a higher state of preservation than 
almost any other in Egypt; it is the first a traveller 
visits, and its extreme grandeur and elegance excite 
surprise and admiration beyond what is felt amidst any 
other ruin. ‘The portico consists of twenty-four columns 
of fine white stone, each twenty-three feet.in circum- 
ference. Marble is rarely to be found in the Egyptian 
edifices, the materials of which they are composed being 
generally a fine white or light yellow stone, or coarse 
granite. But it is on the porticoes of the temples that 
the exquisite skill of the architect, and the richest orna- 
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ments, have been chiefly bestowed. The ceiling is di- 
vided into several compartments, among the innumerable 
figures of which (objects of Egyptian worship) are the 
sacred vulture, serpents, processions of boats, whose 
passengers have hawks, rams, or lions’ heads, with head- 
dresses. he first chamber you enter is lofty, and sup- 
ported by six pillars of the same kind as those of the 
portico. The beautiful zodiac on the ceiling of one of 
the inner apartments has been taken off entirely by the 
French, and carried to Paris. The outer wall of the 
temple is seven feet in thickness, and secured by fasten- 
ings of iron; and the stones which compose the archi- 
trave of the portico are more than eighteen feet in length, 

The hieroglyphics on the ceiling are painted with 
various colours, which still partially remain; the signs 
of the zodiac are here the prevailing ornament. You 
pass afterwards into an inner apartment, sppported by 
rows of pillars, and at the end of this is the door of the 
sanctuary, over which is the device seen in every temple 
—that of outspread wings, or plumes, and rays of light 
descending, as of the glory of Divinity. Having lighted 
a torch, you pass from the sanctuary through several 
chambers and passages of the interior of the temple; 
the walls covered with hieroglyphics of the most exqui- 
site workmanship, half the human size, and cut two or 
three inches in prominence from the walls. But the 
body of the temple is partly buried in the earth. In the 
grand portico a great deal of rubbish remains, the lower 
part of many of the pillars being covered, probably, to 
the depth of several yards. It was a glorious site for a 
| temple. The wide plain in front, which is now covered 
with a rank and luxuriant verdure; close behind, the 
eternal barriers of the Libyan mountains; the Nile a 
mile and a half on the right; and a boundless desert on 
the.left. The traveller in this country is often struck 
with the magnificence of the situations the Egyptians 
chose for their temples. 

Near the temple is a small building of the pyramidal 
form, which appears to have been a place of burial ; 
you stoop to enter the low and narrow door, and the 
light is admitted through a small rude dome at top; 

any corpses must have rested’ here, for it still retained 
a death-like smell. About a hundred yards to the left 
Of the great temple are the remains of a smaller one; 
the figures cut in the walls here exceed those of the 
former; the foliage of the capitals being carved with 
exquisite beauty. The figure of the evil genius 'Typhon, 
ugly and deformed, is carved on each of the pillars. 

¢ The inundation of the Nile had this year fallen much 
below its usual limits; most anxiously did the poor 
Egyptians watch the rise of the waters, inch after inch, 
till they came to a full stand. Twenty-five years ago a 
gmilar event happened, in a greater deficiency than the 
Ft cit which was productive of great distress, owing 
t@ the scarcity of the crops. They fear for their harvests 
nov, and the peasants labour with daily and nightly toil 
tg make amends for the deficient overflow, by raising the 
water by every possible device, to pour it on their lands. 
As we advance higher into the country, the surface of 
tle stream is often several inches below the level of the 
slfore. This evening a group of Arab boys came to the 
river side, and kept up a sort of singing in chorus 
for some time, which was more melodious than most 
PL their efforts of this kind; then a man mounted 
oy horseback, and dressed fantastically to personate a 
fopl, advanced, attended by a number of Arabs on foot, 
weoin he diverted by a variety of ludicrous gestures. 
‘This procession paraded about for some time, with mach 
shouting and clapping of hands; and was, we under- 
s{§od, an ancient custom, to propitiate the waters of the 
Nile, that they might rise to their usval level. 

The town of Keneh is the most commercial in Upper 
cypt. _ Numerous caravans arrive here from the Red 
Sea, by way of Cossair, and bring Mocha coffee, the 
shawls and spices of India, and various other articles ; 
apd carry back corn, sugar, honey, and oil. The bazars 
he not so good as in many of the other towns; but the 
market for meat is every where indifferent. A butcher 
wh is about to cut up a sheep is quickly surrounded by 
cystomers, whodirect him to separate the part of the 
ginigal they like, and in a short time it all disappears. 
Thggwomen of pleasure of various nations and colours, 
aré Met with in every street,in thisplace, and are adorned 
with strings of gold coins on each side the face, rings in 
their noses, or heavy bracelets on their wrists, each after 
her own taste. At evening we frequently heard the 








sounds of music and dancing from the houses where 
they were assembled with the Albanian soldiers or the 
merchants. ‘I'wo or three times several of them came 
to the river side, and set up a sort of song or dirge, with 
clapping of hands, the effect of which was not likely to 
entice any hapless traveller ashore. 


We left Keneh with a fair breeze about nine o'clock 
at night, and were becalmed the greater part of next day 
near a pleasant village, luxuriantly shaded. In the mid. 
dle of most of the villages, there are generally one or 
more large spreading trees, mostly sycamores, which 
afford a shade sufficient for a number of people ; beneath 
these the Arabs love to sit, passing their hours indolently 
away with conversation and the everlasting pipe. The 
soil beneath is often nothing but a mass of thick dust or 
light earth, without any verdure; here they sit and re. 
cline with great content, when a little exertion of water- 
ing might procdfe a green and verdant couch. The 
patriarchs of the village, with their long beards, were 
all enjoying themselves in the shade of some beautify! 
trees at the river’s side. There was not a breath of 
wind, and the heat was too powerful for our Arab sailors 
to walk on the beach, and pull the cangia along bya 
rupe, which is the common practice in a calm. We re- 
solved, however, to go and see what is supposed to be 
the site of Coptos, where some widely scattered ruins 
are still to be seen; and having hired a boat, we crossed 
over, as it was a few miles walk from the opposite shore, 
Amidst large and confused heaps of rubbish, are some 
remains of walls, a few feet high, and fragments of pil- 
lars of fine granite. On our return, we passed through 
a village on the declivity of a hill, and stepped into its 
large mosque. The hour of evening prayers was just 
begun ; and the peasants of the neighbourhood, many 
of them fine looking men, others venerable with age, 
were gathering fast to their devotions. The corridor 
was supported by lofty pillars, among which were two 
or three fine ones of granite, which they had actually 
taken in pieces from the ruins of Coptos to support 
their house of faith. In a small building adjoining were 
several small reservoirs of water, cool and shaded, where 
the believers were carefully and devoutly washing their 
feet before they entered the mosque. In this climate 
their manner of worshiping has often a very impressive 
as well as picturesque effect. Just after sunset, when 
the last and loveliest hues are cast over the silent 
Egyptian scenery, or more often when the moon has 
spread her brilliant light on the river and shore, the 
‘lurks and Arabs come to the water’s edge, and, heed- 
less of the traveller beside them, spread their cloak on 
the bank, and turning their face to Mecca, and alternately 
kneeling and standing, are for some time entirely ab- 
sorbed in their devotions, apparently actuated by a deep 
and solemn sense of the duty they are engaged in. 

At the village of Koft a funeral passed by as we stood 
near the mosque; the burial-ground was on the side of 
a hill, shaded by palms, and commanded an extensive 
view of the surrounding country. ‘The tombs were all 
of one form, low, a few feet in length, and plastered 
white. There was no outcry on this occasion, or funeral 
wail, as it was a child who had died; when an Arab 
had partly covered the corpse, each of the relatives 
pushed the earth gently with his hands into the grave, 
continually repeating some Arab words, signifying “ Be 
thou happy.” 

Although there is a sameness in the character of the 
Egyptian scenery, it is such as is to be seen in no other 
land. ‘he Libyan and Arabian chains of mountains, 
perfectly naked, stretch on each side of the Nile nearly 
to the first cataract, generally within a few miles of the 
river, and sometimes close to it, or forming its bank. At 
the foot of these naked masses of a light colour, often 
appear groups of the most vivid and beautiful verdure, 
the palm and sycamore spreading over some lonely cot- 
tage, a herd of goats and buffaloes winding their way, 
or a camel silently grazing. The utter barrenness and 
desolation that often encompass scenes and spots of ex- 
quisite fruitfulness and beauty, the tomb of the santon 
with its scanty shade, and the white minaret with its 
palm and cypress placed on the very verge of a bound- 
less desert, or amidst a burning expanse of sand, are al- 
most peculiar to Egypt. Then you often pass from the 
rich banks of the Nile, covered with lime and orange 
trees, where groups of Orientals are seated luxuriously 





in the shade, into a wild and howling waste, where all, 
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CARNE’S LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 











even the broken monuments of past ages, only inspires 
feelings of sadness and regret. 

It was evening ere we arrived at Luxor, a poor yet 
populous village, erected partly amidst the ruins of the 
great temple. This edifice is near the water's edge, and 
its lofty yellow pillars, each thirty feet in circumference, 
and ranged in long colonnades, instantly arrest the atten- 
tion. On landing, we found on the sand a dozen grim 
Egyptian statues, large as life, cut in coarse granite, af- 
ter the fashion of the great Memnon, and in a sitting 
posture, close to the edge of the water, that rippled at 
their feet. The weight of each statue was enormous, 
and would render the removal difficult; or else a travel- 
ler might well be tempted to ship one of them, es they 
seemed to be no man’s property. There are two most 
beautiful obelisks fronting the gateway, seventy feet high, 
but in reality much loftier, as a considerable part 1s buried 
in rubbish. Their hieroglyphics are cut deeper and with 
greater delicacy than those on any other obelisks in 
Egypt. A Frenchman, in the employment of Drouetti, 
the consul, resided here, who showed us much polite- 
ness. He was an intelligent man, dressed in the Arab 
costume; and has resided sixteen years in various parts 
of this country. His companion, Moris Bonnet, had 
gone to Cairo for a supply of wine and other comforts, 
and he felt solitary and impatient for his return. He 
possessed a small collection of minerals and other curi- 
osities, and had manufactured a cool delightful sort of 
palm-wine out of the juice of the tree, which was very 
grateful to us in the sultry heat of the day. Sixteen 
years’ residence in Upper Egypt is really a trial of a 
man’s patience and enthusiasm—and above all beings, 
for two Frenchmen. Suleiman Aga, commander of the 
pasha’s Mamelukes at Esneh, a town two days’ sail far- 
ther, was not so resigned. ‘This man was one of Bona- 
parte’s colonels, and, on the ruin of his master’s fortunes, 
came to Egypt, and offered his services to the pasha, 
protesting at the same time he would never consent to 
change his religion. Mahmoud laughed, and said, he 
cared nothing about his religion, if he only served him 
well; but he must allow himself to be called by a Turk- 
ish name, and wear the costume. Suleiman Aga now 
lives in style as commandant at Esneh, and receives tra- 
vellers very hospitably ; but his soul pines, amidst 
Egyptian beauty, for a suitable companion—and he im- 
plored a fellow-traveller and a friend of mine to send 
him out an English or Italian wife. He swore he would 
pay implicit deference to his friend’s advice, and marry 
the lady the moment she arrived. The women around 
him, he said, were so insipid; and he should live there 
contented, could he be but blessed with one whom he 
could converse with, and whose vivacity and intelligence 
would brighten his solitary hours. 

It is difficult to describe the noble and stupendous 
tuins of Thebes. Beyond all others, they give you the 
idea of a ruined, yet imperishable city : so vast is their 
extent, that you wander a long time confused and _per- 
plexed, and discover at every step some new object of 
interest. From the temple of Luxor to that of Karnac, 
the distance is a mile and a half—and they were formerly 
connected by a Jong avenue of sphynxes, the mutilated 
remains of which, the heads being broken off the greater 
part, still line the whole path. Arrived at the end of 
this avenue, you come to a lofty gateway of granite, and 
quite isolated. About fifty yards farther, you enter a 
temple of inferior dimensions, which Drouetti has been 
busy in excavating: you then advance into a spacious 
area, strewed with broken pillars, and surrounded with 
vast and lofty masses of ruins—all parts of the great 
temple. A little on your right is the magnificent portico 
of Karnac, the vivid remembrance of which will never 
leave him who has once gazed on it. Its numerous co- 
lonnades of pillars, of gigantic form and height, are in 
excellent preservation, but without ornament. The ceil- 
ing and walls of the portico are gone. ‘The ornamented 
plat-stone still connects one of the rows of pillars with a 
slender remain of the edifice attached to it. Passing 
hence, you wander amidst obelisks, porticoes, and sta- 
tues—the latter without grace or beauty, but of a most 
colossal kind. If you ascend one of the hills of rubbish, 
and look around, you see a gateway standing afar, con- 
ducting only to solitude, and detached and roofless pil- 
lars, while others lie broken at their feet—the busts of 
gigantic statues appearing above the earth, while the rest 
of the body is yet buried, or the head torn away. 


at twelve hundred feet, and its breadth at four hundred ; 
and among its hundred and fifty columns are two rows, 
each pillar of which is ten feet in diameter. On the left 
spread the dreary deserts of the Thebais, to the edge of 
which the city extends. In front is a pointed and barren 
range of mountains. The Nile flows at the foot of the 
temple of Luxor; but the ruins extend far on the other 
side of the river, to the very fect of those formidable 
precipices, and into the wastes of sand. The natural 
scenery around Thebes is as fine as can possibly be con- 
ceived. The remainder of the statue is still here, the 
beautiful bust of which Belzoni sent to the British 
Museum: it was fallen and broken off long since. Drou- 
etti is quite inexcusable in having caused one of the two 
beautiful obelisks at the entrance of the temple of Karnac 
to be thrown down and broken, that he might carry off 
the upper part. Such an act is absolute sacrilege. 

One cannot help imagining that a vast deal yet re- 
mains to be discovered beneath this world of ruins, on 
both sides of the river; but the pursuit requires inces- 
sant and undivided attention. A traveller must lay his 
account to spend six months in e€cavating here, with a 
body of Arabs, who work very cheaply—and must put 


square, round the sides of which run lofty corridors: the 
capitals of the pillars are highly ornamented, and the 
ceiling they support richly painted. The various bas- 
reliefs cut on it still preserve their vivid colours, whicl, 
are most frequently of a light blue and red. ‘he ruin 
palace is peculiarly fresh and gay, just that of a court, 
as if time had in pity spared it for its elegance. The 
length of the temple is near five hundred feet; but the 
interior is much obscured by rubbish, and its general as~ 
pect has none of the grandeur of Luxor and Karnac. 
Seated on the shores of the Nile, Medinet Abou must 
once have possessed its cool retreats, its fountains, and 
woods of perpetual green; but the face of nature is per- 
fectly desolate now—and though, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, it is still beautiful within, every sign 
of vegetation has perished without, and it is completely 
enveloped in a frightful waste. 

We proceeded along the loose sand, and wound up 
between the hills. ‘The weather was very sultry. The 
burial-place of ancient Thebes is situated here—and in- 
numerable graves and vaults are seen scattered over this 
part of the desert, even to the foot of the precipices. 
The mummies have been drawn from their tombs with 





up with many privations, before he could expect to be 
richly compensated for his pains. 

The second visit we paid to Karnac was still more in- 
teresting. The moon had risen, and we passed through 
one or two Arab villages in the way, where fires were 
lighted in the open air, and the men, after the labours of | 
the day, were seated in groups round them, smoking and 
conversing with great cheerfulness. It is singular, that 
in the most burning climates of the East the inhabitants | 
always love a good fire at night, and a traveller soon 
catches the habit; yet the air was still very warm. 
There was no fear of interruption in exploring the ruins, 
for the Arabs dread to come here after daylight, as they 
often say these places were built by Afrit, the devil ; and 
the belief in apparitions prevails among most of the 
Orientals. We again entered with delight the grand 
portico. It was a night of uncommon beauty, without 
a breath of wind stirring, and the moonlight fell vividly 
on some parts of the colonnades, while others were 
shaded so as to add to rather than diminish their grand- 
eur. The obelisks, the statues, the lonely columns on 
the plain without, threw their long shadows on the mass 
of ruins around them, and the scene was in truth ex- 
quisitely mournful and beautiful. 


—<>—- 
LETTER VII. 


The author visits the Memnonium—The hieroglyphics warlike— 
Columnar statues of Osiris—Great statue at Kurnu—Ruins 
of Medinet Abou—Elegant palace—The temple—Cemetry of 
Thebes—Devastations as to ancient mummies—The colossi of 
Memnon, seated amidst the inundation—Heat nearly insuffer- 
able—Gradual change of complexion, until black is found the 
general colour—Temple of Etfu or Apollinopolis—Greek ad- 
venturer—Early matriages—Essonan and the site of Syene— 
Island of Elephantine—Observation regarding Palestine— 
Visit to the Isle of Phile—Its lonely situation in the Nile near 
to the desert—Importunities of a Berebere—Delay in Elephan- 
tine—The cataracts insignificant—Return to Thebes —Desert- 
ed monastery—Tombs of the kings; curious chiseled and 
painted allegories on the walls of the fourteen chambers— 
Renegades in Ibrahim Pacha’s army—The Arabian Nights’ | 
Entertainments inspected by two Arabs—Fakir, or Arab 
priest, described—The dying girl—What feelings of pity are 
excited by such impressive scenes. 





The next day we crossed to the opposite shore to visit 
the Memnonium. The hieroglyphics there are all of a 
warlike character. ‘The columns are plain and without 
any ornament; the capitals perfectly simple, and bear a 
gieater resemblance to the Doric than to any other order, 
and are the same as those of Karnac and Luxor. ‘The 
front of many of the columns is formed into statues of 
Osiris, near thirty feet high, with the hands folded on 
the breast ; but the features are defaced. Close to Kurnu 
lie the fragments of an enormous statue. The bust is 
thirty-five feet in length, the width of the shoulders 
twenty-five feet, and the whole must have been nearly 
eighty feet high. It consisted of one solid piece of gra- 
nite. It has fallen on its face, and the features are quite 
obliterated ; its thickness is prodigious. 

About a mile and a half distant are the ruins of Me- 
dinet Abou—apparently those of a temple and _ palace, 
which are entered by a small and very handsome gate- 





The length of the great temple of Karnac is estimated 
3 





way. The portico of the former conducts to a large 


a rapacious and unsparing hand. In this vast cemetery, 
there were no objects such as we expect to sce around 
the remains of the dead—but a waste of bright and 
scorching sand, amidst black and naked rocks. The 
corpses of the poor Egyptians had most of them been 
torn from their deep graves and strong vaults: 
the latter, to which flights of steps led, after being rifled, 
had their doors secured, till another visit might produce 
fresh discoveries—others were entirely empty and spoiled. 
The chief part of this havoc was committed by the Arabs, 
who tore the bodies open to get at the resin used in the 
embalming, which they sold at Cairo ata high price; 
but travellers and savans, and their agents, have also 
had their share in this sacrilege, if so it may be called. 
It is a sad and disgusting sight ; the sands and the edges 
of the graves in some parts being strewed with the bones 
and pieces of the flesh of the mummies, thrown wan- 
tonly about. The poor Egyptians, who had slept in 
peace for some thousands of years, have been mercilessly 
dealt with here, and the remains of warriors, citizens, 
and sages, may now lie mingled together beneath the 
burning sun—for no retreat or sanctuary of the dead has 
been suffered to remain inviolate. I picked up a foot 
with part of the leg, that from its smallness and delicacy 
seemed to have belonged to an Egyptian lady. It had 
suffered little from time, except being shrunk in size, for 
the flesh, though quite dried, still adhered to it; but it 
strongly retained the mummy smell. 

Not far from hence, in the plain below, are the two 
colossal statues of Memnon: one is cut out of a solid 
block of granite—the other is composed of several pieces. 
They are in a sitting posture, near sixty feet in height, 
and can be seen from a great distance round. The archi- 
tecture is coarse; the posture easy and tranquil, with 
their gigantic hands placed on their knees. At this time 
the inundation had gathered round these enormous sta- 
tues to some extent, and invaded a part of their stone 
chair, or seat. Their appearance, thus isolated, was 
most strange: they seemed to sit like the stern and an- 
cient genii of the plain, over whom time and decay had 
no power. 

The Nile for the last few days had grown narrower, 
and its banks more wild and rugged. Theclimate seem- 
ed to become more pure as we advanced. The heat at 
Esneh, where we arrived on the second day, was very 
intense—indeed it would have been difficult to have 
borne it, but for the luxury of bathing twice a day in the 
Nile, at sunrise and sunset. The ruin of the temple is 
situated in the middle of the town, and its portico, the 
most beautiful and best preserved in Egypt, is obscured 
by a mass of rubbish: it is situated near the market- 
place. The capitals of the pillars are mostly different 
from each other; and this variety, as in the portico of 
Etfu, has a delightful effect. They are taken from the 
leaves, flowers, and stems of plants and trees—as the 
vine, the lotus, and the palm tree. 

In the progress towards the cataracts, we observed the 
colour of the inhabitants of the villages became gradually 
darker, till at last it became quite black. 

At length we reached Etfu, or Apollinopolis Magna. 
Its temple is a noble ruin of vast extent, and commands 
a most extensive view of the river and the plains above and 
below; the piers of the gateway are eighty-five feet in 
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height, and the length of the outer wall of the temple is 
near four hundred and twenty feet. You enter into an im- 
mense area, round which runs a lofty corridor, supported 
by a single row of pillars, and at the end is the portico, 
wiih three rows of columns: the capitals of the pillars 
tike those of the temple of Esneh, ‘This great and mag- 
nificent temple is in an excellent state of preservation. 
The villagers have built a number of wretched cottages 
in the courts and on the roof of the edifice ; a multitude 
of people were at work beneath the corridors, and the 
noise of their operations resounded through every part of 
the building. The miserable huts and their squalid in- 
habitants haunting your sight at every avenue of this 
splendid ruin, sadly injured its effect. One could not 
help earnestly wishing that, like Thebes and Tentyra, it 
stood in some deep and desert solitude, where the fuot 
of man seldom approached. 

The next village we came to was sweetly situated in 
a grove of palms, and its small gardens looked very neat 
and inviting. Here we met with a Greek, who had 
wandered to a great distance, and seemed to live by his 
wits. He had with him a young Abyssinian girl, who 
had not long left her own country, purchased, no doubt, 
by this man for himself first, probably, and afterwards 
for sale. She was seated beneath one of the trees; and 
was of a dark complexion, but was not pretty, as her 
country women are so often said to be, 

Landing early one morning, we strolled to a Coptic 
village, and found the people remarkably civil. The old 
sheik was very importunate with us to enter his dwell- 
ing, and partake of a repast; and the chief part of the 
population crowded round, among whom were a few of 
the prettiest women we had seen in Egypt. The very 
early marriages sadly impair their attractions; and, 
joined with exposure to the burning sun, make them 
look haggard at thirty. At one place there was a young 
girl of twelve years of age, married however, and carry- 
ing her child in her arms. Such is the force of custom, 
that even in the most remote situations, where no looks 
but those of their neighbours are likely to meet them, 
you see the peasant women come to the Nile for water, 
with their features rigidly concealed, being all, except 
the eyes, covered with a thick veil. 

The next town we reached was Essouan, around 
which are scattered the ruins, uninteresting however, of 
the ancient town of Syene; they stand on the steep 
banks of the river, in some parts in the form of the 
ruined turrets ra acastle. In the afternoon we crossed 
to the island of Elephantine. The vivid descriptions 
given by Denon of this island are a little overcharged. 
It is a very enchanting spot, about a mile in length, and 
near a quarter of a mile broad; the northern part of it is 
a desert in miniature, all rocks and barrenness, with the 
fine ruin of a small temple on its most conspicuous 
point: the rest is covered with gardens, cottages, and 
groves of palm and fruit trees even to the water’s edge. 
A man who has never toiled through long and burning 
deserts can have little idea of the rapture with which a 
group of trees, or a bright spot of verdure, is hailed; or 
of the deep luxury of feeling excited by again moving 
among cottages, and fountains, and cool retreats. The 
land of Palestine was, no doubt, beautiful and rich; but 
the esctasy the Israelites felt on beholding and entering 
it, and the glowing language used in describing it, had 
their origin as much perhaps in the passage through the 
dreary and howling wilderness, as in the attractions of 
the scenes themselves. 

The next morning we rode to the Isle of Phila. The 
way was through a perfect desert of sand and rocks; the 
latter piled in huge andl ofty masses. About half way 
was a fountain of water, covered by a lofty arch of brick 
from the rays of the sun. Beneath this two poor women 
were sitting, who offered us water in hope of a trifling 
reward, A few miles farther on, we came to the shore, 
opposite the Isle of Philc, and, having procured a boat, 
crossed over. It is a branch of the Nile, which here 
makes a circuit, as if on purpose to encompass this sin- 
gular spot. Not half so large as Elephantine, it has no 
verdure except a few scattered palm trees at the water's 
edge, but its rocky and romantic surface is completely 
covered with superb ruins. They consist of the re- 
mains of several temples: one only of which is in a 
good state of preservation, There are two lofty gate- 
ways, and the pillars of one of the corridors have the 
same capitals as those of Tentyra,—the head of Isis. 
The family of an Arab inhabited some of the chambers 








of the temple. He was very savage when he per- 
ceived our intention of penetrating into his harem, and 
drew his long knife, protesting he would revenge the 
attempt. At every step you tread on some fragment of 
antiquity ; for this celebrated isle must once have been 
holy ground, and peculiarly devoted to religious retire- 
ment. No situation could be better adapted to such a 
purpose,—encircled by a branch of the Nile, and impri- 
soned on every side by utter desolation. The desert 
spreads its wastes and mountains in front; the dark and 
fantastic cliffs of the adjacent isles and shores look as if 
rent by some convulsion, and, viewed through the long 
colonnades which crown the rocks even to the water’s 
edge, the effect is quite panoramic. Then the loneliness 
and stillness of every thing around, only interrupted by 
the distant rush of the cataracts; and a climate per- 
petually pure, that gives even to the nights a bewitching 
softness and splendour. Whoever is sick of the world, 
and would hold communion only with nature and past 
ages, let him go and take up his abode at Phile. 

The boat we had hired was rowed by two boys to the 
adjacent isle, when a®native, perfectly black, who turned 
out to be a complete character, demanded, with an ap- 
pearance of great anger, to be taken on board. His ob- 
ject was to share in the present usually given, and he 
afforded us infinite diversion. His features, like those 
of the rest of his countrymen, were singularly expressive 
and animated. An aquiline nose; eyes full of lustre, 
the every look of which expressed his meaning better 
than words; his hair was divided into thick tresses, and 
his frame, full of activity and muscle, had scarcely any 
flesh ; he was quite black. His looks and gestures were 
a complete pantomime, and he sung a livelier boat-song 
than we had been used to; for the Arabs have all a mo- 
notonous chant, with which they keep time to their oars. 
On setting off on our return, we were surrounded by a 
small host, importuning for a bakshish, or present. The 
acting of our Bereber friend was admirable. He en- 
deavoured to intimidate some from applying, exerted his 
voice the loudest, and kept his keen comic face in the 
foremost rank, though he had received more than any 
of the others, 

The ride to Essouan through the desert was very 
pleasant, it being near sunset; and to bathe in the Nile 
afterwards, how exquisite a pleasure! the intense teat 
being past, the evening air was as balm to the feeling, 
cool and soft, without being chill. The next day we di- 
rected the cangia to remain at Elephantine; the isle 
afforded a delightful retirement, which was indeed as a 
home and a shadow in a weary land. How often have 
I wandered amidst its shades during the burning heat of 
the day! There was a favourite spot where a group of 
| trees stood near the water's edge, apart from the cot- 
| tages; on the opposite shore rose a lofty range of sand- 
| hills, and the channel between was broken by some fine 
rocks, and one little isle covered with verdure, on which 
stood one or two habitations ; on the left were the ruins 
of the two island temples: it was delightful to sit for 
| hours here, and see the sun go down on the romantic 
and beautiful scenery. 

The cataracts, a few miles above Essouan, are very 
insignificant; the fall over a ledge of rocks, extending 
| nearly the whole breadth of the channel, being but a 
| few inches in height, though the noise may be heard at 
| some distance. This being the termination of our voy- 
| age, the next morning we went down with the current, 
| at a good rate, and soon reached Esneh, and then Luxor, 
| At the former town there are some hundreds of Mame- 
| lukes in the service of the pasha, to whom they are 
| slaves, being Circassians and others purchased by him 
when very young. They are still for the most part men 
in their youth, handsomely dressed, and are commanded 
by Suleiman Aga, the guondam French colonel, by 
whom they are disciplined in the European manner. 

One day, being becalmed near the opposite shore on 
our return, we landed at the entrance of a little valley, 
confined by lofty precipices. Advancing up this roman- 
tic spot, we came to a small monastery, with its cemetery 
in the wild. The gate was closed, and, no answer be- 
ing given to the repeated calls, we entered through one 
of the windows, and found all its apartments silent and 
deserted. They must have been so for some time. In 
the burial-ground were many tombstones with inscrip- 
tions, in memory of the fathers who had lived and died 
in this solitude, which seemed not to be intruded on by 
human footsteps, save when some chance traveller should 




















direct his wayward steps there. A self-denying place it 
was altogether for this little community of fathers, who 
might truly say they had nothing to do with the plea 
sures of the world, 

Returning to Thebes, we set out early in the morning 
on a visit to the tombs of the kings, and passing again 
near the ruins of Kurnu, sought the house of Osmin, 
an Arab, who keeps the keys. Having waited two hours 
till he arrived, he soon set before us a couple of fowls, 
and some cakes of bread, spread on a mat in the open 
air, as we had a fatiguing walk before us. The path 
was first across the sand, and then a continual and 
tedious ascent up the mountains, till it approached the 
place of the sepulchres. They are situated in a kind of 
amphitheatre formed by naked and pointed summits of 
the mountains: in the middle of this is a steep descent 
or chasm, and at its bottom are the entrances of these 
abodes of the dead. Descending a flight of steps, the 
door of the largest tomb was opened, and the passage, 
by a slight descent, conducted into the various chambers, 
The surprise and delight felt at viewing these wonderful 
cemeteries can hardly be expressed ; there is no spectacle 
in the world, perhaps, like that which they afford. The 
chambers are fourteen in number, hewn out of the solid 
rock ; and the walls and ceilings are covered with bas- 
reliefs, in the highest state of perfection, which is owing 
partly to their having been carefully preserved from in- 
jury and from the external air. The painting looks as 
fresh as if laid on but a few years ago. ‘The figures, 
finely and deeply cut in the rock, are of various colours, 
some of a light and deep blue, yellow or red, with a 
mixture of white; they are in some parts diminutive; 
in others, three or four feet in height. These groups of 
figures represent sometimes the progress of the arts or 
the productions of agriculture; in one part you see a 
long religious procession, in another a monarch sitting 
on his throne, dressed in his splendid attire, and giving 
audience to his subjects; or a spectacle of death, where 
a corpse is laid out on the bier attended by mourners: 
various animals also, as large as life, and a number of 
serpents, the different hues and folds of the body of 
which are beautifully executed, in particular one of a 
large size of the boa constrictor. ‘he features of the 
women in these representations bear a close resemblance 
to those of modern Egypt; the face oval, the complexion 
rather dark, the lips full, the expression soft and gentle, 
and altogether African. In some of the chambers the 
sculptures on the walls and ceilings are only partially 
executed, the work being evidently left in an unfinished 
state. The ambition of a monarch to eternise his memo- 
ry, or preserve his remains untouched, never could have 
chosen a more suitable or more wildly impressive situa- 
tion. 

Leaving Thebes the same night, the next place of any 
consequence we stopped at was Keneh, passing by in 
the way a long encampment of Turkish troops, who 
were on their march to join Ibrahim Pacha, Ali’s eldest 
son, at Sennaar. ‘There were several renegades attached 
to the pasha’s army ; among others, a young American 
of some talents and good family, who came to Egypt, 
turned Mahomedan, and got an appointment in the 
pasha’s army, but was soon disgusted with a campaign 
in the desert of Sennaar. He quitted the camp in com- 
pay with a Scotsman, a soldier in the same army, and 
after a painful journey arrived at Cairo. At the time I 
knew him there, he had an appointment as a writer in 
some way under the pasha with a small salary. He 
should have made a pilgrimage to Mecca, the only object 
almost worth turning Mahomedan for. If to indulge in 
Turkish voluptuousness was his aim, he was not rich 
enough, for it requires means in Egypt as well as in Eu- 
rope to live a life of pleasure. But at Cairo he was often 
in company with a missionary for the conversion of the 
Jews, and an excellent man, whose discourses made him 
perceive the folly of Mahomedanism, though he had 
written a treatise in defence of it. He became extreme- 
ly penitent, was conveyed down the Nile secretly to Al- 
exandria, and, on reaching Europe, was received once 
more into the bosom of Christianity. His companion, 
the Scotsman, was more unfortunate : he went about the 
streets of Cairo with little on him except a blanket, and 
sometimes came to me for relief. “I can make it badly 
out, sir,” said he to me y, “among the Turks; I 
shall turn Christian again. 

In the way to Girge, the wind became violent for one 
or two days, and obliged the vessel to stop. One after- 
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noon, in order to pass the time, I took a walk to a vil- 
lage at some distance, and, seating myself beneath a 
palm, took out a volume of the Arabian Nights to read. 
‘After some time two Arabs came up, and sat down be- 
side me. The book was beyond their comprehension, 
save that a figure of a beautiful Eastern princess in the 
frontispiece interested them wonderfully. One of them, 
an old fellow with a beard, made the most expressive 
signs of admiration, while his eyes sparkled with plea- 
sure. They invited me to enter the village ; where, be- 
ing seated on the floor of a cottage, they set dates and 
milk before me, and a number of women gathered before 
the door out of curiosity. The custom they have of con- 
cealing a good part of their faces, is a very laudable one: 
considering the number of fine looking men among the 
Arabs, it is strange there should be such an almost uni- 
versal plainness among the other sex in Egypt. 


A little naked boy came into the hut: he seemed to. 


be a great favourite, being a marabey ; that is, dedicated 
from his infancy to be a fakir, or Arab priest. The little 
dog looked very round and fat, and was, I believe, cover- 
ed over with oil. All at once the sounds of music were 
heard without, and a strange group made its appearance. 
A boy carried a flag of red and white, a tall respectable 
looking Arab played a tambourine, a young man a long 
drum, and another a pair of castanets. ‘They all sung 
in a low voice; and in the midst was a fakir, for whom 
all the display was made. He was a very good-looking 
man, with a full florid face, a black bushy beard, and his 
thick hair in wild disorder. He moved his head up and 
down strangely in time to the music, and joined in the 
chant with the others. He came into the hut where I 
was, and behaved with great ease and civility; and 
seemed more a man of the world than a self-denying 
saint. 

The figure of the beautiful woman in the book, which 
the two Arabs had kissed with earnestness, the fakir 
seemed to view with dislike, as the koran forbids a fond- 
ness for pictures. The prophet was right, perhaps, in 
prohibiting the use of pictures or images to his people ; 
the wretched paintings of the Virgin and the saints, male 
and female, in the Greek church, may have quite as 
much effect on the imagination, if it can be at all ex- 
cited by such things as the statues of the catholics. The 
only human figure I saw in Greece that was better worth 
worshiping, if I may be allowed the expression, than 
half their marvellous calendar, was a young Greek girl 
at Tripolitza. She was dying—but her figure was sym- 
metry itself. Her father was a priest, and her mother 
was, as she was well termed, a magnificent woman, of 
large size, stout, and her features had a noble and im- 
perial character—quite unlike her daughter, who was of 
the smallest size in which loveliness could well inhabit. 
The girl was laid in the corridor to breathe the fresh air. 
She did not speak ; but her elegant yet emaciated limbs, 
bat ill concealed by the loose drapery, were moved at 
times in agony, while a hurried ejaculation escaped her, 
and her face was buried in the long tresses of her beau- 
tiful hair. Never dues a woman arrest every feeling so 
irresistibly as in hopeless sorrow and anguish. If ex- 
perience among both the unhappy Greeks and Turks 
could confirm this, it were easy to appeal toit. I have 
heard the lament of a mother over all her murdered 
family ; of a widow for her husband torn from her arms 
and slain; the parting of a lady from her son, whose 
father lay covered with wounds: but in the touching 
and impassioned expression of grief, the Christian must 
yield to the Ottoman: the men feel intensely and suffer 
silently ; and the Turkish women—there is the very 
soul of sorrow there, and of tenderness. 


—_>—— 


LETTER VIII. 


Arrival at Aboutige—Author’s ride to Monfalut—An Arab fair 
—Hamlet of Copts within an enclosure of walls—Books in 
the Coptic character—Enters the city of Siout—Caravan of 
black slaves for the market of Cairo—Game at quarter-staff— 
Radamouni—Ruins of Hermopolis—Antinoe built by Hadrian 
—Lands near Saccara—View from the top of these pyramids 
—Renovated verdure on the fall of the inundation—Climate 
too sultry for continued land-journeys—Resides in the house 
of M. Asselin, at Cairo—French Mamelukes seen in this city 
who formerly preserved the pasha’s life—Tomb of Burckhardt 
—Tales of wonder told in the coffee-houses of Cairo—Travel- 
ing narrators of stories—Daughter of the Swedish consul shot 
by a fanatic soldier—Passage of caravans through Cairo to- 
wards Mecca, highly interesting—Books scarce—Singular ex- 


, 


hibition of droliery—The pasha’s palace at Shonbra—A Frank 
physician is readily admitted into a harem—Pleasant site of 
old Cairo—Hadgis, or pilgrims—Ordeal experienced at tlfe 
warm baths of Cairo—European party which accompanies the 
author to visit Mount Sinai. 


We arrived at the town of Aboutige early in the 
morning. A funeral procession of the Arabs took place 
here; first walked a number of men, three or four 
abreast, at a slow pace, singing in a mournful voice, 
with the priest at their head ; the corpse was borne after 
them on the shoulders of six bearers ; it was laid on an 
open bier, completely covered, and followed by a num- 
ber of women, who uttered loud cries and wailings at 
intervals, to show their sorrow. 

Having hired a couple of asses, I set out to ride in- 
land to Monfalut, attended by a young Arap of the 
cangia. After crossing a plain, and a ferry caused by 
the inundation, and passing by some petty villages al- 
most buried in groves of palm trees, in one of which 
was held an Arab fair, we entered on a waste of sand, 
with a part of the Libyan chain of mountains close on 
the left. The fair displayed a tumultuous assemblage of 
people, many nearly naked, of both sexes, engaged in 
buying and selling, with a prodigious noise of tongues. 
We met great numbers of the peasants bringing their 
fowls, eggs, and other articles to market. ‘They are 
heavily oppressed by the pasha’s taxes; even for every 
date tree so many paras rent must be paid. Before this 
prince’s reign, and during the first years of it, they were 
far more happily situated, and lived in comparative 
plenty : but the troops, they complained, in their frequent 
passage to the seat of war, plundered them of every 
thing ; and often fancying we came on a similar errand, 
they hid their poultry and other provisions on our ap- 
proach. After riding some time, we approached some 
lofty walls, surrounding a square enclosure, and being 
curious to know what it contained, we found a small 
hamlet of Copts within, consisting of five or six dwell- 
ings; one solitary and lofty palm tree rose in the midst. 
These poor people conducted us into a rude little build- 
ing which they called their church; it was imperfectly 
lighted, and a curtain concealed the entrance into an 
inner room or sanctuary, out of which they brought, and 
displayed with no small pride, two wretched paintings 
in oil colours, of the Virgin and her Son, and another of 
some venerable saint or apostle. On enquiring if they 
had any books, three large and ancient ones were pro- 
duced, much the worse for wear, and written in the 
Coptic characters, The manners and appearance of 
this little community, thus secluded in the desert, had 
much innocence and simplicity. Their retreat was se- 
cured by a strong door. The patriarch of the hamlet, a 
venerable old man, gave us his blessing fervently at 
parting. 

Pursuing our way, the next object we came to deserv- 
ing notice, was a very neat Arab burying-ground in the 
midst of the sand; the tombs were three or four feet 
high, and plastered white. The Orientals, to show that 
in their concern for the dead they had not forgotten the 
living, had placed here a small reservoir of water, sup- 
plied by a well; it was built over at top, which kept it 
always cool. ‘Towards evening we saw the minarets of 
Siout at a distance, a very welcome sight. The guide 
and owner of the asses was an Egyptian, and Achmed 
kept pace with them on foot. ‘They were the only pro- 
perty he had in the world! he had lost his two children, 
and their death had blasted all the poor man’s prospects 
of comfort. He burst into tears as he told his desolate 
state with passionate expressions of sorrow. “ ‘They were 
the only hope of my lite,—for whom I toiled,” said he ; 
“and now my wife looks cold and discontented on me, 
and my home is soured with discord :” and it being sun- 
set, he then repeated his prayers in a loud tone of voice 
for half an hour as he passed along the desert. 

On entering the city, the sudden change of objects, 
from the deep solitude of the way, to the loud sounds 
and rapid movements of the various people in the streets, 
was most striking. Arabs, Turks, Nubians, and Alba- 
nians, almost impeded the passage ; the bazar was crowd- 
ed. My conductor went to the house of Hassan, an 
Arab, and engaged a rude apartment., A repast in a 
Turkish town is quickly procured. Dervish, the young 
sailor of the cangia, went out and quickly brought me a 
supper of coffee, milk, bread, and roasted meat, all ex- 
cellent in their kind ; the latter consisted of small pieces 








of mutton well seasoned, and placed on an iron rod, 
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which is turned quickly round over the fire, and in a few 
minutes they are ready to be served up. It being even- 
ing, the muezzins were calling to prayers from the mina- 
rets. One of the mosques which I looked into was a 
very pretty one, the floor handsomely carpeted and dimly 
lighted by a small dome in the middle ; for these people 
imagine that a partial and imperfect light is favourable 
to religious meditation. When it was dark we returned 
to the small apartment, where a mat of reed on the floor 
was my only bed; but Dervish and Achmed slept on 
the ground without, where the moonlight was so bright: 
as to make it seem like day. Jarly in the night, I was 
awakened by the sounds of music and singing in the 
street close by, where every thing else was perfectly si- 
lent: they were extremely sweet, and passed slowly by. 
Soon after daybreak, the loud voice of Achmed was 
heard in an exclamation of praise to Allah: we quickly 
rose, and having breakfasted on coffee and Turkish pan- 
cakes, prepared in the streets at this early hour, we pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

Having left the fertile environs of Siout, and entered 
on a sandy tract, we came in a few hours in sight of a 
large caravan, that had halted in the Desert ; it consist- 
ed of Arabs from farther Egypt, who were conveying a 
number of black slaves to Cairo to be sold. The tent 
of the chief was distinguished by a piece of blue cloth, 
suspended from the top; the other tents were pitched 
around without any order ; the camels were turned loose 
on the sand, and the Arabs were formed into groups, 
smoking and conversing, while several of the unfortunate 
blacks were wandering about, or preparing their coarse 
meals. The chief, thinking, no doubt, I wished to make 
a purchase, conducted me, with significant gestures and 
smiles, into a large tent, which was filled with a number 
of half naked young black women, doomed to find mas- 
ters at Cairo. We soon took leave of the caravan, and, 
on entering again on an inhabited tract, met with a party 
of villagers, men and women, who were advancing in 
high glee, and singing ; the men seemed preparing for a 
bout at quarter-staff. Achmed’s heart was cheered at 
the sight, and, forgetting his griefs, he sprang in amongst 
them, and gave and warded off several blows with his 
long staff with great agility. We came after sunset to 
Montfalut, and rejoined the cangia. Nothing particular 
occurred till we came to Radamouni, and, having pro- 
cured asses, rode to the ruins of the Temple of Hermo- 
polis, 
fine freestone, unroofed and defenceless, and standing 
alone in the midst of a plain, having a striking appear- 
ance ; they are thirty-three feet round and sixty high. 
Having spent a pleasant day, we passed over in a boat 
in the cool of the evening to the other shore of the Nile, 
to visit the ruins of Antinoe, built by the Emperor Ad- 
rian: few of the columns are standing, they are of 
granite, and of very slender form, being about forty feet 
high, with Corinthian capitals. Proceeding on our voy- 
age, we lauded in order to visit the pyramids of Saccara, 
some miles distant. The great pyramid, here, is more 
difficult of ascent than that of Gizeh. The only way of 
ascending it is by climbing up masses and fragments of 
stone of various sizes, the outside of one corner of the 
pyramid having fallen from the top to the bottom. The 
view from the top, though of a rather different charac 
ter, is quite as sublime and extensive as that beheld from 
the summit of Gizeh. 

The inundation of the Nile had now subsided, and the 
flat lands of Egypt, before parched and dry, were covered 
with a wide and beautiful carpet of verdure; the heat 
was also sensibly diminished, and this season, the end of 
October, was probably one of the coolest in the year. 
Land traveling through Upper Egypt is almost impracti- 
cable, from the extreme heat of the weather, during the 
greater part of the year. ‘The navigation of the Nile is 
the only advisable way, for on the river the air is always 
more fresh and cool, and the nights are uniformly de- 
lightful and pleasant. 

Returning from the pyramids of Saccara, over a path 
of soft sand, we were parched with thirst, and would 
have given any thing for a draught of water, when unex- 
pectedly, as if dropped from the clouds, a dervish ap- 
proached us, bearing an immense water-melon, which 
vve received as manna from heaven. He was very tall 
and robust, with a handsome countenance, and one of the 
finest-made men ever beheld—a model that a sculptor 
would have delighted to copy ; he had his lonely dwell- 
ing and little garden at some distance, and had purposely 


The portico only remains, and its columns of 
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well paid for it. 

On our return to Cairo, we took up our abode in the 
house of M. Asselin, a Frenchman, who had accom- 
panied Chateaubriand to the country, and remained there 
ever since. He was a man of some science, would shut 
hiioself up the greatest part of the day in his room, and 
wore the European dress, with an immense long beard, 
which made his appearance, when he did come out, very | 
singular. You meet occasionally, in the streets of Cairo, 
with some French Mamelukes ; there are fifty of these 
naen, who have changed their religion, in the service of 
tle pasha: they are great favourites, and have high pay, 
for during an insurrection of the pasha’s troops, owing 
to want ol pay, about fourteen years ago, he was exposed 
to great danger, but these Frenchmen, placing them- 
selves before him in a narrow street, fought with such | 
desperate courage that they made head against all his 
assailants and brought him off in safety. 
unfortunate Burckhardt is in the | 





The tomb of the 


Turkish burying ground, without the city. This incom. | 
parable traveller was a most amiable man, and by his 
long residence among the Arab tribes had acquired the 


appearance and manners of a Bedovin. The Arabs 
often speak of Sheik Ibrahim ; he was to be met with in 
the desert mounted on a good Arab horse, meanly 
dressed, with his lance, and a bag of meal behind him for 
his food. None of the Europeans, at Cairo, ever knew 
in what part of the city he resided, though he would 
occasionally to their houses, and drink wine and 
n like an infidel; but he was fearful of being 
by his countrymen in return, Jest the Turks 
The pasha was fond of 


come 
eat har 
visited 
should observe their intimacy. 
his company, and would sometimes send for and con- 
verse with him. 

‘The only places of amusement in Cairo are the coflee- 


houses, which are generally full; but however numerous 
the company, as soon as one of the story-tellers begins 
his tale, there is instant silence. Many of the Arabs 


display great powers of imagination and memory in 
these tales, which are admirably suited to amuse an in- 
dolent and credulous people. 

\ Turk, with his long pipe in his hand, will listen for 
hours to a tale of wonder and enchantment, with deep 
interest, with exclamations of Allah, and without once 
This custom, so universally 
well as 


interrupting the speaker. 
prevalent throughout the East, is useful as 
amusing, for the stories have often an excellent moral ; 
but a tale told in Europe would be a very different thing 
from one heard in these countries. ‘The wild and rich 
imagery of the East would hardly suit our colder climes, 

y more than the often impassioned and graceful action 
of the narrator, or the introduction of his genii, Afrit and 
Goule. 











an uncertain living by reciting in the villages and towns ; 
but the most esteemed are to be found in the cities. Their | 
tales are either invented by themselves, or taken from the | 


Arabian Nights and other oriental writings. 
good story here, like a new book in Europe, confers fame 
on the inventor, and becoming popular, passes from one 
city to another, is quickly learned by the Arabs. and re- 
tailed in all the coffee-houses of the land. On the halt 
of a caravan at evening, when the groups are seated at 
their tent-doors round a fire, a tale from one of the com- 


pany is a favourite and never-failing source of amuse- 
ment. You will observe on those 
various nations suspend their converse, and listen in- 
tensely to every word that falls from the speaker's lips. 
The women are debarred this amusement; but there are 
at Cairo a superior sort of Almeh girls, who are sent for 
by the ladies, and amuse them with dancing, singing, and 
music; it was probably a dance of this voluptuous kind 
that Herodias performed to please Herod and his officers, | } 
and it is a favourite throughout the East. 





and is a very clever and well-informed man. It was his 
beautiful daughter who was shot in the street some 
years ago, by a drunken Turkish soldier, as she was 
riding out between her mother and sister; a green veil 
which she wore was supposed to have been the cause of 
this outrage. The sacred colour of the prophet is pro- 
hibited to the Christians in every way} even a green 
umbrella would be dangerous to sport here. 

The passage of the caravans through Cairo, from the 
interior of Africa to Mecca, is a very interesting sight, 





| spiring consolation could a wanderer wish for? 
| little volume has been no small traveller; on leaving 


| broad, laughing countenances, circle continually round 


| gestures and grimaces: this is much enjoyed by the 
| populace. 


| bra: itis pleasantly situated on the banks of the Nile, 
| and one or two of its apartments exhibit all the splendid 


| great voluptuary, but temperate in eating and drinking : 


He comes with a solemn countenance, the very eunuchs 


examine the colour of her eyes, and talks without reserve. 


service; to this we afterwards owed our deliverance 
from captivity by the Arabs, 
through some parts of Cairo, with Osmin, the renegade 
Scotsman, who professed to be a bit of a doctor, he was 
Many of these men travel over the country,and get | assailed by several women on the subject of their own, 
or their families’ complaints. 


undation, are wonderfully improved in beauty, but the 
A new and | only pleasant situation for a residence is at old Cairo, on 
| the banks of the Nile. 
| there are some merchants’ houses at the water's edge, 
amidst a mass of foliage, which look on the isle of Rhoda, 
and the village Gizeh on the opposite shore. 
this place, you often see, in the shade of the large trees 
near the path, groups of women of a certain description, 
loosely appareled, who, having lighted a fire and prepared 
occasions men of | coffee, allure with their voices and enticing gestures the 
| passenger to join them; but their appearance has few 
| attractions. 


from Mecca. 
they acquire, for it is a journey of immense hardship and 


difficulty. 


Moslem’s journeys, often 

I passed an evening most agreeably with M. Bokty | Africa: he must cross vast deserts, endure the extremi- 
and his family; he is the Swedish chargé d’affuires, | ties of thirst and heat, and nothing but an ardent, though 
misplaced enthusiasm of piety, could possibly sustain his 
strength of body or mind. 


from the prospect of gain, go prepared with their ser- 
vants, camels, and a variety of luxuries ; but the hosts of 
our poor devoted beings who march on foot, resolved to 
behold the birth-place of their prophet, must expect to 
suffer dreadfully. Many of them, venerable with age, 
who leave their homes and families to traverse a suc- 
cession of burning sands, can have litte hope of return- 
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being composed of so many different nations with their 
various flags and banners. In this city, where it is vain 
to long for books to beguile the sultry hours, I had the 
exquisite pleasure of meeting with a copy of * The Plea- 
sures of Hope.” How it came there it is not easy to 
tell, but it was a most welcome and delightful stranger 
on the banks of the Nile: it accompanied me afterwards 
through Palestine and Syria; and in the wilderness, and 
in weary and solitary hours, what better and more in- 


That 


Syria I gave it to the daughter of the English consul- 
general at Beirout, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, where, 
from the value placed on its contents, it is likely to be 
inviolably preserved. 

A singular amusement is to be seen sometimes in the 
streets; two men, thinly clothed, and fat as butter, with 


each other, and every time they meet hit one another 
severe and dexterous blows on the face, singing all 
the time some humorous song, accompanied by droll 


One day we rode to the palace of the pasha at Shou- 


appendages of orientalism. ‘The saloon had a very 
tempting appearance; its rich ottomans and cushions, 
its fountain and cool recesses, all invited to luxurious 
repose and enjoyment. The garden was pretty, and 
laid out in the European manner: in the middle was 
a charming kiosk shaded by the trees. his prince is a 


like most ‘Turks of rank, he avails himself, unlimitedly, 
of the prophet’s permission of a plurality of wives. We 
saw the ladies of his harem one day riding out; they 
were eight in number, but so closely veiled and mantled 
it was impossible to form any opinion of their counte- 
nance or figure. A traveller in the East, who chances 
to be a physician, is privileged above all men; he ob- 
tains admission into the serais, beholds the features of 
the favourite beauties, and holds long conversations with 
them; and it is singular how very anxious and curious 
the ladies are to see the hakim or Frank physician. 


look complacent on him, and each lady holds out her 
beautiful hand, assumes a languishing air, allows him to 


Even a trifling knowledge of medicine is of the greatest 


Even when walking 


The environs of Cairo, since the subsiding of the in- 
It is rather a ruinous place; but 


In riding to 


One sees at Cairo a good many hadgis or pilgrims 
These men richly deserve the privileges 


The pilgrimage of the Christians to Jerusa- 


em is mere amusement compared with many of the 
from the very heart of 


The merchants, who undertake this journey chiefly 


ing again, and the appearance of a caravan on its retur™ 
is sometimes like that of an army after battle. 

There are various warm baths at Cairo, and the 
Orientals, both men and women, are passionately fond of 
the use of them. This bath is at first a fearful ordeal 
for a European to go through. Having stripped, you 
first enter the vapour bath, where you remain till the 
perspiration streams out of the pores. You then enter 
the warm bath, and afterwards are laid at length on a 
long seat, a few feet high, and scrubbed without mercy, 
all over, by a Turkish operator, who next cracks every 
joint in your limbs, the sound of which may be heard 
through the apartment. You then put on a light dress, 
and proceed to the outer room, where you recline on 
carpets and cushions, and have pipes, coffee, and sherbet 
brought you. A soft and luxurious feeling then spreads 
itself over your body. Every limb and joint is light and 
free as air, and after all this pommeling and perspiring, 
you feel more enjoyment than you ever felt before. 

Having resolved to visit Mount Sinai, we engaged 
camels for the journey. The party consisted of Mr. C., 
an Englishman, Mr. W., a German, (who was a mis- 
sionary sent from Cambridge, to labour for the conver- 
sion of the Jews,) his servant, a poor stupid German, 
and Michel, who proved invaluable to us, together with 
six Arabs to attend on the eight camels, and serve as 
guides. It promised to be a journey of great interest, 
and we waited impatiently for the moment of departure. 


—<>>_— 
LETTER IX. 


Sensations felt in traveling on a camel—Life of the wandering 
Arabs not without a strong charm and interest—A German 
missionary from Cambridge carrying bibles to Mount Sinai, in 
terror of a night attack—Arrival at Suez—Shore of the Red 
Sea—The fish delicious—Pools called the fountains of Moses— 
Varied scenery of the desert in plain and mountain—Valley 
of Paran and its fountain—Singing of a German servant dis- 
pleasing to the Arabs—Dews at night—Group of Arabs; their 
songs—Salutation by passengers in the desert—Tea, a luxury 
desirable in these deserts—Wild glen—Costume of the Arabs 
—Grandeur of scenery around the convent of Sinai— 
Winding valley in the approach to Mount Sinai—This mount 
not ‘conspicuous above the neighbouring mountains—They 
reach the convent of Saint Catherine—Welcomed by Jouma, 
their Arab guide—Travellers hauled up by the monks with 
ropes cast from the window—Reflections on the comparative 
nature of human happiness—Matins of the Greek monks— 
Their table, health, and innocence—Fine church and tomb of 

St. Catherine, which merely contaiis a waxen image—Rich 
altar—Curious manuscript delivered up to the sultan—The 
monks fear assassination by the Arabs—Bread and cakes cast 
out to propitiate them—Bonaparte’s present of two pieces of 
cannon for the convent’s defence. 

We left Cairo on the 29th of October, in the afternoon, 
and after proceeding a few miles from the city, our con- 
ductors stopped an hour or two near a small caravan 
that had halted close to some barren hills. ‘Three of 
our camels were loaded with skins of water, sacks of 
charcoal, and an excellent tent. The sensation is singu- 
lar at first finding yourself on the back of the camel ; 
the situation is sufficiently elevated, and not the most 
soft or comfortable, and the trot of the animal shakes you 
almost to a mummy, till you get somewhat accustomed 
to it. The general rate of traveling is a long walk of 
three miles an hour, which is the caravan pace. At sun- 
set we went on for about four hours, and then stopped 
for the night in the midst of the desert. A fire was 
lighted and supper cooked, but, on putting up the tent, 
the pole broke, and this obliged us to sleep in the open 
air, The tent was repaired at Suez, but we never used 
it during the whole journey, being generally so fatigued 
on halting for the night, and exposed to start again at 
such uncertain hours, that we did not care to be at the 
trouble of fixing and taking it down. 

The next day passed without any thing deserving 
notice, save that our route, as far as the eye could reach, 
was utterly barren—a vast plain of sand with little un- 
dulation of surface. 

The third day we were to set out very early. I 
chanced to awake before it was light, and perceiving the 
Arabs seated round a good fire, could not help joining 
them. This was one of the scenes that one often loves 
to picture. Jouma, the chief, had just kneaded and 
placed a flat cake among the embers, and the Arabs 
were seated in a group around, smoking and sipping 
coffee, and enjoying themselves highly, for the deserts 
were tothem asahome. There is surely a charm in 
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CARNE’S LETTERS FROM 1 











this wild. and wandering life, for one soon grows attached 
to it These Arabs were very lively and civil, but a 


wild race, living among the rocks near Mount Sinai in 
tents. They always carry their coffee, and a pot to boil 
it in, vath them; having first roasted it in a small pan, 


they pound it with a stick; and a bag of flour to make 


cakes is their sole provision for a journey, besides, for 
they seldom eat any flesh; they each carried a musket 
with a matchlock. 

‘There was not the least verdure to be seen till we ar- 
rived near Adjerud, a wretched village about four miles 
from Suez. Here a few scattered trees were visible, but 
the village was concealed behind a range of rocky hills, 
at the foot of which we took up our abode for the night. 
This part of the country was the haunt of robbers, and 
our guides were very unwilling to halt here; and, fear- 
ful lest we might be attacked in the night, they kept 


watch throughout the whole of it, but all passed off 


quietly. Mr. W., however, who was conveying a large 
chest of bibles to Mount Sinai, was extremely agitated, 
lest the robbers, on attacking us, should carry away his 
chest, as in that case all the hopes of his journey would 
perish ; but the Bedouins would probably quite as soon 
have left it behind. 

The next day we arrived at Suez in the forenoon, and 
having a letter for the consul for our nation there, who was 
a Greek, we were received by his son, who spoke some 
English. ‘The father, a very fine old man, with a white 
beard, soon made his appearance. Some cakes and wine, 
the latter from Jerusalem, were brought, and dinner ordered 
to be ready in an hour. In the mean time we walked 
down to the shore of the Red Sea. This can only be 
called a corner of it, as it is narrow and shallow, and its 
termination is about three miles above. A range of 
mountains forms the shore on the right; the opposite 
coast of Arabia is flat and sandy. Suez is a wretched 
town, and surrounded by a low wall. The old consul 
gave us an excellent dinner, at night we returned to our 
rude resting-place without the walls: yet this was not 
without its comforts, for, having procured some delicious 
fish out of the Red Sea, we formed a circle on the sand, 
supped in high spirits, and sipped our coffee with greater 
zest than we should have done in a luxurious drawing- 
room at home. 

Having passed round the termination of the sea next 
morming, we bent our course towards the wilderness of 
Sinai, and came in a few hours to four or five pools of 
water, called the fountains of Moses, but at which it is 
not probable he could ever have been. 

The weather continued beautiful, scarcely a cloud to 
be seen in the sky, and not a living thing on earth ; and 
this deep solitude and silence, with the uncommon purity 
of the air, have a strong effect on the imagination. You 
feel as if you ruled in this vast and inanimate scene, and 
possess a bouyant and joyous spirit amidst its savage 
sands and rocks, and feel the truth of a remark of Lord 


evening, Franco was generally most melodious, but the 
tunes were mostly mournful; his voice had a sort of 
nasal twang, and the rugged German cadence used to 
strike the Arabs with dismay. 
wards to desire Franco to sing in a numerous circle of 
these people ; he had hardly finished three or four stan- 
zas before some laughed, whilst others vehemently de- 
sired him to stop, with many expressions of displeasure. 
Leaving the valley of Paran, the path led over a rocky 
wilderness, to render which more gloomy the sky be- 
came clouded, and a shower of rain fell. By moonlight 
we ascended the hills, and, after some hours’ progress, 
rested for the night on the sand. The dews had fallen 
heavily for some nights, and the clothes that covered us 
were quite wet in the morning; but as we advanced the 
dews ceased. Our mode of life, though irregular, was 
quite to a wanderer’s taste. We sometimes stopped for 
an hour at mid-day, or more frequently took some bread 
and a draught of water on the camel’s back; but we 
were repaid for our fatigues, when we halted for the 
evening, as the sun was sinking in the Desert, and, 
having taken our supper, strolled amidst the solitudes, or 
spent the hours in conversation till dark. But the bivouac 
by night was the most striking. When, arriving fatigued 
long after dark, the two fires were lighted, I have fre- 
quently retired to some distance to gaze at the group of 
Arabs round theirs ; it was so entirely in keeping. ‘They 
were sipping their coffee and talking with expressive 
action and infinite vivacity ; and as they addressed each 
other, they often bent over the flame which glanced on 
their white turbans and drapery and dark countenances, 
and the camels stood behind, and stretched their long 
necks over their masters. Having finished our repast, 
we wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, and lay down round 
the fire: and let not that couch be pitied, for it was de- 
lightful, as well as romantic, to sink to rest as you looked 
on that calm and glorious sky, the stars shining with a 
brillianey you have no conception of in our elimate. 
Then in the morning we were suddenly summoned to 
depart, and the camels being loaded, we were soon on 
the march. Jouma frequently chanted his melancholy 
Arab song, for at this time we were seldom disposed to 
converse, and were frequently obliged to throw a blanket 
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It was good sport after- 
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attempts to enlighten the minds of Jouma and his com- 
rades; but Franco was of another stamp; he used to 
slip aside of an evening and pray very devoutly to the 
Virgin Mary. Idolater that he was, his master’s efforts 
to convert him to the bosom of protestantism proved in 
vain: but it was not till after supper that his mind was 
given to aspiration. 

This night our place of halting was in a very wild 
valley, enclosed by naked and precipitous mouiutains, 
on whose sides the moonlight fell vividly. In the midst 
of the glen below, the Arabs and their camels formed an 
animated group. The dress: of these people is pictur- 
esque, being of a coarse white colour, and consisting of 
a turban, a tunic, sash, a shiluah, or loose pantaloor 
that reaches just below the knee, like the Highland kilt, 
and sandals. We sent Jouma and Michel on before to 
the convent of Sinai, to give notice of our approach. 
Long before sunrise the following day, we set out, and 
stopped in a most romantic valley; and the morning 
being chill, we collected a large quantity of shrubs for 
fire, and made our breakfast. 

The Israelites, during their wanderings of forty years 


in these deserts, must have lived but insipidly, even with 
manna and quails, having nothing but water to drink, 
after a cold night’s encampment, or amidst the burning 
heats of the day. You feel careless what you eat in 
such a region, but to be debarred coffee, tea, or now and 
then a little lime juice, would be misery; without the 
former, it is certain the Arabs could not endure exist- 
ence ; they are satisfied with a little coarse bread or un- 
leavened cake twice a day, but coffee is more than manua 
to them. 

A few hours more, and we got sight of the mountains 
round Sinai. Their appearance was magnificent; when 
we drew nearer and emerged out of a deep pass, the 
scenery was infinitely striking, and on the right extended 
a vast range of mountains as far as the eye could reach, 
from the vicinity of Sinai down to Tor. They were 
perfectly bare, but of grand and singular form. 

We had hoped to reach the convent by daylight, but 
the moon had risen some time, when we entered tl 
mouth of a narrow pass, where our conductors advised 
us to dismount. A gentle yet perpetual ascent led on, 
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over our cloaks, and walk for some hours, to guard against 
the chilliness of the air. The sunsets in Egypt are the 
finest ; but to see a sunrise in its glory, you must be in 
the Desert,—nothing there obscures or obstructs it. You 
are traveling on chill and silent, and your looks bent 
towards the east; a variety of glowing hues appear and 
die away again, and for some time the sky is blue and 
clear; when the sun suddenly darts above the horizon, 
and such a splendour is thrown instantly on the wide 
expanse of sand and rocks, that if you were a Persian 
adorer, you would certainly break out like the imaun 
from the minaret, in praise and blessing. 

The way now became very interesting, and varied by 
several narrow deep valleys, where a few stunted palms 





B,’s, of a young French renegade, who resided many 
years in the East, and who said that often when riding 
alone in a boundless desert, he has felt a delight that 
was indescribable. 

On the morning of the third day our water-skins 
were exhausted, and we had to push on for five or six 
hours ere we arrived at the next fountain; it was 
situated at the edge of the wilderness of Paran. One of 
the Arabs had gone on before to the spot, and it being 
by this time very hot, we sprang from our camels, 
boiled our coffee, and though the water was rather brack- 
ish, no breakfast was ever more welcome. ‘The desert 
now assumed a bolder character. Hitherto it had been 
a waste of sand, generally hard, and varied with some 
hills, and high rocks towards the horizon. ‘These were 
now increased to mountains, which rose also on each 
side the path, and gave it a fine and romantic cha- 
Tacter, 

Mr. W.’s servant, Franco, afforded us some amuse- 
ment. He was very artful, and a great glutton, though 
he persuaded his master he half starved himself; and 
when he came to a meal, generally cast on it such a look 
as the good St. Bruno did on his bread mixed with ashes, 
when he wept at the thought that man should take such 
trouble about the body ; bat when Franco found himself 
alone, cheese, rice, and coffee disappeared like magic. 
He had a nose and chin like a hatchet, and settling him- 
self on the camel’s back in the position of one of the 
granite statues of Memnon, used to sing pious German 


grew. ‘The next morning we entered a noble desert, 
lined on each side by lofty mountains of rock, many of 
them perfectly black, with sharp and ragged summits. 
In the midst of the plain, which rose with a continual 
yet gentle ascent, were isolated rocks of various forms 
and colours, and over its surface were scattered a number 
of shrubs of a lively green. Through all the route we 
had met few passengers. One or two little caravans, or 
a lonely wanderer with his camel, had passed at times 
and given us the usual salute of “ Peace be unto you !” 
While at Suez, we were fortunate enough to purchase a 
few pounds of excellent tea, and it now proved of in- 
estimable use to us. It was a good piece of advice of | 
Dr. C. the traveller, to those who visit the East, to pro- 

vide themselves with this luxury. It is impossible to 

procure animal food on such a journey. Some rice and 

bread and coffee constitute your chief subsistence. 

We passed this evening a small place of graves at the 

foot of a high precipice ; they were the tombs of Arabs 

who had died in their journey through this wilderness. 

They were erected by their companions, and consisted 

of rude pieces of rock fixed in the sand. A few of 

these burial-places are seen scattered amidst these de- 

serts, and they are generally situated in some secluded 

spot, or beneath the shade and protection of a mountain. 

Although Mahomedans, the Arabs appear to have very 

imperfect notions of religion. Our escort was but little 
given to prayer; and the tribes we afterwards fell in ! 
with got on without it altogether. Mr. W. made many 








Psalms through the Desert half the day long. Towards 











mile after mile, up this mournful valley, whose aspect 
was terrific, yet ever varying. It was not above two 
hundred yards in width, and the mountains rose to an 
immense height on each side. The road wound at their 
feet along the edge of a precipice, and amidst masses of 
rock that had fallen from above. It was a toilsome path, 
generally over stones, placed like steps, probably by the 
Arabs; and the moonlight was of little service to us in 
this deep valley, as it only rested on the frowning sum- 
Where is Mount Sinai? was the enquiry 
of every one. The Arabs pointed before to Gabel 
Mousa, the Mount of Moses, as it is called; but we could 
not distinguish it. Again and again, point after point 
was turned, and we saw but the same stern scenery. 
But what had the softness and beauty of nature to do 
here? Mount Sinai required an approach like this, 
where all seemed to proclaim the land of miracles, and 
to have been visited by the terrors of the Lord. The 


mits above. 


scenes, as you gazed around, had an unearthly character, 
suited to the sound of the fearful trumpet that was once 
heard there. We entered at last on the more open val- 
ley, about half a mile wide, and drew near this famous 
mountain. Sinai is not so lofty as some of the moun- 
tains around it, and in its form there is nothing graceful 
or peculiar to distinguish it from others. 

Near midnight we reached the convent of St. Cathe- 
rine, at the foot of the mountain, and surrounded by a 
high wall, to guard it against the Arabs. Jouma was 
lying fast asleep at its foot, wrapped in his cloak, beside 
the embers of his fire, but he instantly arose and wel- 
comed us. Michel was safely housed in the convent, 
After calling loudly for some time, a window was opened 
at the top of the wall, and a rope thrown down; fasten- 
ing this round the body, and grasping it fast, we were 
drawn up one after another by the monks, and received 
in through the window, which was the only place of 
entrance. Our baggage came up afterwards, and then 
we were conducted up several flights of steps and pass- 
ages to our chambers. Michel, who spoke modern 
Greek like a native, and who was our only interpreter 
with these monks, had allotted a room for Mr. C, and 
myself, and another for Mr. W. and his servant. These 
apartments are very small, and covered with a handsome 
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carpet and cushions, with part of the floor raised in the | 
Eastern style ; and a neat lamp was suspended from the | 


ceiling and already lighted. ‘There was real voluptuous- 
ness in all this to our feelings, after the passage through 
the Desert. After all, happiness is in a great measure 
derived from the contrast of situations ; and is, in this 
respect, perhaps, not unlike Eastern scenery—plains and 
valleys blooming like paradise, amidst naked mountains 
No calm, comfortable, luxurious life in 


and wilds. 


England could ever afford those vivid and transporting 


feelings which were ours during those journeys in the 
East. 

These recluses are of the Greek church, and are about 
twenty in number, mostly elderly men. ‘The convent 
was founded by Justinian, fourteen hundred years ago. 
It is large, and kept remarkably clean. They brought 
us a frugal supper, and some brandy made out of dates, 
and we then walked in the corridor without, situated in 
the loftiest part of the convent. ‘The precipices of Sinai 
encircled and hung over the convent, and the moonlight 
now rested on them. 

‘The next morning we heard the voices of the monks 
at their prayers very early, and they invited us to break- 
fast with them in the refectory at nine o’clock. This 
meal is the only one they have during the day ; though, 
if any one is much in want afterwards, he is allowed a 
little bread and cheese in his own cell about sunset. 
The breakfast consisted of a small loaf of fine white 
bread, a dish of pea, or barley soup, a few radishes, and 
a small glass of brandy to each person,—for they never 
eat animal food. The refectory is a long, and very good 
room, with a large picture of hell and paradise at the 
higher end, that they may not indulge too much in the 
good things of this world at breakfast. The damned 
are writhing in all sorts of grotesque postures, and the 
righteous rejoicing at the very edge of the flames. Ina 
sinall pulpit near the door stood a monk, who read out 
of the gospels all the time of the repast, and there were 
many occasional crossings and cessations of eating 
uinong the good fathers at different periods of the lec- 
ture. Now the dish of soup was so substantial, that it 
really required a day’s journey through the Desert to get 
on with it at all; but the spoons of the good fathers 
never ceased solemnly going, till all was devoured, and 
the loaf and salad bore company with it. They then 
rose and turned to the altar, and after sundry gesticula- 
tions, we all adjourned to the corridor without, where 
coflee was handed round, two cups to each monk, 

These fathers are an exceedingly harmless set of men, 
and in general very ignorant. 
here a long time, and, though bent nearly double, bore 
Witness to the uncommon healthiness of the climate; 
as their cheeks were florid, and their looks cheerful and 
vigorous, 

One is surprised to find here a large and elegant church, 
with a floor of beautiful marble, and a pulpit profusely 
adorned with gold. This edifice has three lofty aisles. 
You pass from one into a small apartment, where, beneath 
a little niche adorned with filagree work of gold, and 
lighted dimly by three small lamps, is shown the spot 
where once stood the burning bush. Pictures of the 
Virgin and her Son and many saints were placed round 
In a recess in another 
part of the church is the tomb of St. Catherine, the 
patroness of the monastery ; it is of white marble, emits 
a most agreeable perfume, and is covered with rich silk, 
and placed beneath a canopy supported by pillars. 


the sides of this singular spot. 


of wax, that was a good resemblance of her. The irre- 
parable loss of the body of that excellent lady was oc- 
casioned by the villany of the catholics, who, burning 
with envy to see the Greeks in possession of such a 
treasure, that was sure to work the most astonishing 
miracles, stole it by night a few days after her death; 
and having lugged it on their shoulders through the 
ravines and over the precipices around, had gained the 
summit of Mount St. Catherine, and were exulting in 
the idea of its being theirs for ever, when the angels, 
who beheld all this with infinite interest, descended sud- 
denly and carried the good lady up to heaven, leaving 
the catholics filled with rage and mortification. 

A part of one of the walls of the church consisted of 
many exquisite and various sorts of marble, sent as a 
present from St, Sophia at Constantinople. The great 
eltar is very beautiful, being inlaid, as well as the pillars 


Many of them had lived | 


The | 
monks confessed it was not the real body of St. Cathe- | 
rine that was enclosed in the tomb, but only an image | 
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tortoise shell. 

The superior is a man of very dignified appearance 
and polite manners, and seems to know the world well : 
he was very inquisitive about the affairs of Greece, in 
| which he took a deep interest. After breakfast he in- 
| vited us to his apartment, where he produced some fruit 
| and a bottle of excellent white wine. He said that in 
their library, about a century ago, was a curious manu- 
script that had remained there for ages, till the grand 
| signior sent from Constantinople to have it delivered up 
/ to him. Mahomed, in his troubles and wanderings, 
| had sometimes found shelter in the convent of Sinai, 
| and out of gratitude had given to the convent an assur- 
ance of his and his followers’ protection, which being 
unable to write himself, having dipped his hand in ink, 
| he had stamped it with the impression. It is certain the 

monks of Mount Sinai are regarded with peculiar respect 
_ by the Turks ; and those of other Greek convents, when 
| traveling in different parts of the East, or in hazardous 
| situations, say they belong to the convent of Sinai. 

The life led by thesé recluses is a most dreary and 
monotonous one; they never dare to venture into the 
Desert for fear of the Arabs, who bear a deadly hatred 
to them, and would enjoy as much pleasure in putting 
them out of the world as they would so many wild 
beasts. About six years ago these fellows climbed up 
the precipices that overhang the convent, and, firing 
down, shot two of the fathers who happened to be at the 
door of their apartments. The monks enter their garden 
only by a subterraneous passage, which is secured at the 
end by a very strong door. The garden, which is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, is a rich and beautiful spot, 
created entirely by the great industry of these people. 
You see there the palm, the cypress, and poplar, with a 
profusion of vegetables; and vines were bending with 
large bunches of grapes, in a more forward state even 
than they were at Cairo, ‘The cultivating this garden 
is the only resource and amusement the monks have. 
During Bonaparte’s residence at Cairo he ordered the 
convent wall to be built higher, and sent two pieces of 
cannon for its defence ; but these men of peace never 
use them, although one discharge would send the Arabs 
over the Desert in a moment: but these fellows know 
very well they keep excellent white bread in the convent, 
and they come and fire their muskets at the walls, with 
| loud threats, till the fathers open the window at the top 
and throw out a quantity of cakes of bread to the Arabs, 
| who gather them up with avidity, and depart. The con- 
vent is supplied with rice and flour by the Greek monas- 
| tery at Cairo; and the Bedouins allow these supplies to 
| pass safely, knowing it will be the best way to demand 
their contribations subsequently. 
ries here, were excellent almonds and dates, and good 
cheese, which they had improved out of the coarse article 
used in Egypt. 
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LETTER X. 


Tradition as to Moses—~Aged monk—The four summits of Mount 
Sinai—Enthusiasm of the missionary on ascending the mount 
—Monastery from which the Arabs expelled the inmates— 
Night spent in its deserted chambers—They ascend St. Cathe- 
rine’s, surmised to be Mount Horeb—Rock of Meribah; local 
evidence of the miracle—The author and party captured by 
Bedouins on their return to the convent, in which they had 
left their arms—Anxious night passed near the fire of the 
sleeping captors—The three travellers carried off to the wilder- 
ness of Paran—Mount Paran described—The chief, Hassan, 
conducts them through the narrow defiles of Paran—Hospita- 
ble entertainment by Hassau’s friends—Black goat—Volleys 
fired upon the monks in their secure convent—Remarkable 
prints—Secluded life of the monks. 


At no great distance from the convent is the scene, in 
the solitudes of Midian, where tradition says Moses kept 
the sheep of Jethro, his father-in-law. It is a valley at 
the back of the mount, between two ranges of mountains, 
A solitary group of trees stands in the middle. The 
superior apologised fur his inability to supply us with any 
other than vegetable food, and advised us to buy a goat 
of the Arabs. A miserable creature, which had been 
obliged all its life to keep Lent on the rocks, was pur- 
chased for seven piasters ; and, being pulled up through 
the window, was slain for the Christians’ use, and served 
up, dressed in different ways, for dinner in the evening ; 
but it proved so meagre, and had so unhappy a flavour, 





that we were obliged to abandon it. 


Among the few luxu- | 











A venerable monk, above ninety years of age, the 
oldest in the convent, paid us a visit in our apartments: 
he had resided here seventy years; and we asked him in 
what manner his life had passed during this best part of 
a century’s confinement within the convent and garden 
walls. One day, he said, had passed away like another ; 
he had seen only the precipices, the sky, and the desert ; 
and he strove now to fix all his thoughts on another 
world, and waited calmly the hour of his departure. He 
then dwelt much on the vanity of human pleasures and 
the nearness of eternity, and ended by asking me, very 
earnestly, for a bottle of rum. We had but one left for 
our future journey, but gave it, however, to gratify the 
old father, who requested that my servant; when he 
brought it to his cell, would conceal it beneath his cloak, 
lest his brethren should catch a glimpse of it. 

On the third morning we set out early from the con- 
vent for the summit of Mount Sinai, with two Arab 
guides. ‘The ascent was, for some time, over long and 
broken flights of stone steps, placed there by the Greeks. 
The path was often narrow and steep, and wound through 
lofty masses of rock on each side. In about half an 
hour we came to a well of excellent water; a short dis- 
tance above which is a small ruined chapel. About half 
way up was a verdant and pleasant spot, in the midst of 
which stood a high and solitary palm, and the rocks rose 
in asmall and wild amphitheatre around. We were not 
very long now in reaching the summit, which is of limit- 
ed extent, having two small buildings on it, used formerly 
by the Greek pilgrims, probably for worship. But Sinai 
has four summits ; and that of Moses stands almost in 
the middle of the others, and is not visible from below, 
so that the spot where he received the law must have 
been hid from the view of the multitudes around; and 
| the smoke and flame, which, scripture says, enveloped 
| the entire mount of Sinai, must have had the more aw- 
ful appearance, by reason of its many summits and great 
extent. And the account delivered gives us reason to 
imagine that the summit or scene where God appeared, 
was shrouded from the hosts around—as the seventy 
elders only were permitted to behold « the body of heaven 
in its clearness, the feet of sapphire,” &c. But what 
occasions no small surprise at first, is the scarcity of 
plains, valleys, or open places, where the children of Is- 
rael could have stood conveniently to behold the glory 
on the mount. From the summit of Sinai you see only 
innumerable ranges of rocky mountains. One generally 
places, in imagination, around Sinai, extensive plains, or 
sandy deserts, where the camp of the hosts was placed— 
where the families of Israel stood at the doors of their 
| tents, and the line was drawn round the mountain, which 
| no one might break through on pain of death. But it 
is not thus. Save the valley by which we approached 
| Sinai, about half a mile wide, and a few miles in length, 
| and a small plain we afterwards passed through, with a 
rocky hill in the middle, there appear to be few open 
places around the mount. We did not, however, ex- 
amine it on all sides. On putting the question to the 
superior of the convent, where he imagined the Israelites 
stood : every where, he replied, waving his hands about— 
in the ravines, the valleys, as well as the plains. 

Having spent an hour here, we descended to the place 
of verdure, and after resting awhile, took our road with 
one of the guides towards the mountain of St. Cathe- 
rine. The rapture of Mr. W.’s feelings on the top of 
| Sinai was indescribable: I expected to see him take flight 
pee better region. Being the son of a rabbi at Mo- 
| nich, the conviction of being on the scene where God 
| visited his people, and conferred such glory on them, was 
| almost too much for him. After ascending again in an- 
other direction, we came at last to a long and steep de- 
| scent that commanded a very noble scene, and reached 
| finally a little valley at the bottom, that was to be our 
resting-place for the night. The mountains rose around 
this valley in vast precipices—a line of beautiful verdure 
ran along its whole extent, in the midst of which stood 
a deserted monastery. The fathers had long been driven 
from it by the Arabs; but its various apartments were 
still entire, and afforded an excellent asylum for a travel- 
ler. This deep solitude had am exceeding and awful 
beauty. The palms, the loftiest I ever saw, rose move- 
less, and the garden and grove were desolate and neg- 
lected; the fountain in the latter was now useless, and 
the channel of the rivulet that ran through the valley 
was quite dry ; the walls were in ruins, and the olive, 
the poplar, and other trees, grew in wild luxuriance. 
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Some old books of devotion were yet left behind within. 
Having chosen an apartment in the upper story, which 
opened into the corridor, and had been one of the cells 
of the exiled fathers, we took possession of it at night, 
kindled a fire on a large stone in a corner, and made a 
good supper of the rude provisions we had. There 
needed no spirit of romance in order to enjoy the situa- 
tion exquisitely: few ideal pictures ever equaled the 
strangeness and savageness of this forsaken sanctuary in 
the retreats of Sinai. A quantity of dry shrubs had 
been spread on the floor for our bed; but it was impos- 
sible to sleep yet, as the moon had risen on the valley— 
and one of the Arabs went to another part of the corri- 
dor and played his rude guitar for our amusement. But 
still we slept soundly that night after our fatigues, and 
were called, long before runrise next morning, by the 
Arabs, to ascend St. Catherine’s. The path was almost 
always steep, sometimes even precipitous, and consisted 
of loose stones which gave way under the feet. The 
wind was extremely cold: the Arabs’ hands were quite 
cramped by it. With great pleasure we reached a well 
of water, deadly cold, beneath a perpendicular precipice, 
where it was never visited by the sun. After resting 
awhile, we again ascended, always amidst rocks of vast 
height, of the most grand and imposing forms, till we 
reached the summit, which was a very small peak, not 
above fifty feet in circumference; the wind here was so 
keen and subtle that it seemed to pierce through us. 

St. Catherine’s, supposed by some to be Mount Horeb, 
is the highest mountain in all the region around ; but 
from its summit, as far as the eye could reach, nothing 
was to be seen on every side but ranges of naked moun- 
tains succeeding each other like waves of the sea. Be- 
tween these rocky chains there are in general only 
ravines or narrow valleys. We at last began to descend, 
and with great pleasure reached the well again—and 
having elimbed to the ledge of rock beneath which it stood, 
we kindled a fire and boiled some coffee, which drank like 
nectar; the cold was quickly banished from our frames, 
and we got into excellent spirits. Were my fancy stored 
with Eastern imagery, I should exhaust it all in praise of 
this most excellent beverage, which is the real amulet 
and never-failing resource amidst fatigues and all sorts of 
hardships and privations. 

We now descended to the desolate monastery in the 
glen, and, taking each an Arab pipe, solaced ourselves in 
the abodes of the fathers, till the sultry heat was passed, 
and then proceeded for about two hours, till we came to 
the celebrated rock of Meribah., It still bears striking 
evidence of the miracle about it—and is quite isolated in 
the midst of a narrow valley, which is here about two 
hundred yards broad. There are four or five fissures, 
one above the other, on the face of the rock, each of them 
about a foot and a half long, and afew inches deep. 
What is remarkable, they run along the breadth of the 
rock and are not rent downwards: they are more than a 
foot asunder, and there is a channel worn between them 
by the gushing of the water. The Arabs still reverence 
this rock, and stuff shrubs into the holes, that when any 
of their camels are sick, they may eat of them and re- 
cover. ‘I'wo of the holes at this time were filled with 
reed for this purpose—and they believed it to be endowed 
with a peculiar virtue. ‘The rock is of a beautiful gra- 
nite, and is about five yards long, five in height, and four 
yards wide. 

This narrow valley soon opened into a plain, capable 
of containing a large number of people—where they 
probably stood, as well as around the rock, and in the 
valley, to receive the water that poured down. It is diffi- 
cult to take that passage in scripture literally, which says 
that the water from the rock followed them in their jour- 
neyings, when it is considered that, from the nature of 
the couniry. their course was afterwards over rocky and 
rugged pia es and tracts of sand. To have carried that 
water over stony ascents and along dry and desert paths, 
which absor) all moisture, would have been an infinitely 
greater miracle than the bringing it at first out of the 
rock, or reproducing it in different parts of their journeys. 
Perhaps the passage may be intended to convey the lat- 
ter meaning. 

The two servants had been left behind in the convent, 
as Michel had been taken ill with a fever, and we were 
nct aware that our Arab guides were disposed to act so 
treacherous a part. We had left the spot about an hour. 
It was after sunset, and we were not very far from the 
convent, and were congratulating ourselves on being 
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soon in our luxurious little cells, and enjoying a good | 
supper after our fatigues, when we perceived some camels 
and dismounted Arabs standing at a small distance on 
the left: they had waited for usin this spot, and now 
called loudly to us to stop. We disregarded this, and 
walked on, when a sheik advanced, and seized Mr. C., 
who shook him off. A young Arab, being enraged at 
this, drew his pistol, and presenting it, was about to fire, 
when another chief seized his arm, and in a moment we 
fuund ourselves surrounded and in the power of these 
Bedouins, who were twelve in number, among whom 
were three sheiks, They were all armed with match- 
lock guns and sabres. Our effects and arms were in the 
convent, and we had nothing with us worth taking. 
They had arrived from their camp, some days distant, to 
demand a contribution of provisions from the monastery, 
which was refused by the fathers, the demand being so 
large, and they declaring they could not comply with it 
without permission from the superior convent at Cairo. 
The Arabs being enraged, and aware of our being abroad, 
resolved to seize on, and detain us till aransom was paid, 
or their demands complied with. In the confusion of the 
capture, and the noise of so many speaking at once, we 
hardly knew what they would be at. It was vain to tell 


them we were Ingleise, and at peace with them—that we | 


were friends of the Pasha of Egypt. ‘They lighted the 
matches of their muskets, and marched towards the con- 
vent, and, on approaching the garden wall, held a parley 


with two of the domestics on the top of it, and then pro- | 


ceeded beneath the high window, where, being much 
enraged, they were prepared for any violence. After 
calling loudly for some time, one of the monks reluc- 
tantly appeared at the window, and held a brief convers- 
ation with them; but it came to nothing. Had they 
known any thing of an escalade, with what joy would 
they have stormed the convent, and put every one tothe 
sword! We were then conducted some distance down 
the valley, till we arrived at the place where the night 
was to be passed: it was bright moonlight, and being 
very thinly clad, we felt the air extremely chill. 

Hassan, the chief, was a tall and noble-looking man, 
with eagle eyes, and teeth like the driven snow. He 
swore vehemently that he cared nothing for the Sultan 
of Turkey, of England, or for Mahmoud Ali; that no 
power should rescue us out of his hands. Beside some 
low and ruined walls a fire was kindled—-the party soon 
assembled around it, and a cloak was laid on the ground 
behind, where the three captives were to rest. ‘The fire 
was immensely large, and burnt fiercely, and threw its 
glare on the wild and dark features of the circle of Arabs 
around it, who-conversed with vivid animation, and with 
passionate gestures. ‘They had the civility to hand us 
a small cup of their coflee—a poor exchange for the 
good supper we had lost. If ever a day’s exertion de- 
served a bed of down, it was the ascent of St. Cathe- 
rine’s; but our couch was the hard ground. I tooka 
stone for my pillow—my companions were little better 
off; but we were quite exhausted with fatigue, and ima- 
gination fled in vain to our luxurious little chambers in 
the convent, with their soft cushions, and lamp already 
lighted, and the harmless monks gathering around. The 
cold wind awoke me in the night: the Arabs were fast 
asleep around the glowing embers of their fire, and, step- 
ping cautiously over them, I got beside it, and never in 
my life enjoyed its warmth more. That night scene was 
a fine subject for a painter: the precipices that rose close 
at hand, on which the moonlight rested; the sleeping 
figures of the Arabs round the fire beneath, and the 
ruined walls beside ; the wild and solemn character of 
the scenery, fitted beyond all others to be a theatre for 
miracles, would have made an assemblage of objects but 
seldom beheld together. 

The next morning, before sunrise, they were ready to 
depart for their camp, two or three days’ journey distant. 
We made known to Hassan our uncertainty and appre- 
hension of. what would be their behaviour to us, when 
the chief lifted his right hand to heaven, and swore 
by Allah we should suffer no injury while in his power: 
an oath which is seldom violated by them.. Being all 
mounted on camels, we set off; towardsevening we pro- 
ceeded at a brisk trot, and entered the wilderness of Pa- 
ran. The sun was setting, and we passed, at no great 
distance, Mount Paran. Its form was most singular, yet 
indescribably grand: it had three sharp and pointed 
summits, and its side towards the wilderness was formed 
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summits, which rose like towers, were cast the declining 
beams of the sun. It brought to mind the fine passage 
in the prophet, “ The glory of God shineth from Mount 
Paran,” &c. 

The walk of the camel is not disagreeable—but the 
trot at which we had lately advanced, was no small in- 
convenience. Mr. W., who was rather unaccustomed to 
riding, disliked it much: he lamented our misfortune the 
most of any of the party; and he had reason, since his 
career of doing good to the people round Sinai and Tor 
was puta stop to, his journals and papers left in the 
convent, and it was uncertain how long this captivity 
was to last. He was an excellent young man, and full 
of zeal in the prosecution of his object, but very unfit to 
meet with reverses of this kind, or to struggle with evils 
out of the path of his mission. He was our only inter- 
| preter with the Bedouins, as he had some knowledge of 
| the Arabic language. 

The chief had given us reason to expect we should 
this night sleep under cover, and enjoy a comfortable 
meal, both of which we stood greatly in need of ; but after 
traveling two or three hours after dark, and looking in vain 
for the light of some dwelling, we halted in the midst of 
| the wilderness, where the sand was again to be our bed 
| Our supper consisted of some cake made of coatse flour 
| and water, kneaded flat, and baked in the embers, and 
| some coffee, without milk or sugar: however, we par- 
| 
| 





| took of it sociably with our captors, and then lay down 
to rest near some high bushes, through which the cold 
wind whistled shrill during the night. We set out long 
before sunrise next morning. The valley of Paran now 
became very narrow ; the barriers of lofty rocks on each 
side approached each other closely—among them were 
| often seen veins of various and beautiful marble. The 
hosts of Israel are supposed to have marched from the 
Red Sea to Sinai by this route. After advancing about 
three hours, we halted at a beautiful grove of palm trees 
in the valley, in which was a spring of excellent water : 
some Arabs resided here, and we looked with anxiety for 
our breakfast. ' 
the Arabs possesses the fewest indulgences: they placed 
on a rock a large piece of the cold cake left the night 
before, for our breakfast, and which, being unleavened, 
was as heavy as lead; and the lonely grove of palms, 
and the sublime scenery of the wilderness, were insufti- 
cient at that moment to appease our vexation--for the 
pleasures of imagination, or the picturesque, would all 
have been instantly bartered for a good comfortable 
break fast. 

We then proceeded, without halting, till about four 
o’clock, when we came toa small encampment of Arabs, 
who were the friends of Hassan’s tribe. It was interest- 
ing to see the meeting of these friendly tribes in the de- 
sert. From their wandering habit of life, and their 
frequent and distant journeys, they seldom meet; but 
when they do, the pressing of the hand to the heart, the 
kiss on the cheek, the passionate exclamations and ges- 
tures of joy, prove the sincerity and fervour of their 
feelings. ‘These Arabs insisted on our staying all night 
with them: we were very happy to hear this, as it was 
yet some hours ere sunset, and the journey of the day 
had been long enough. The camp consisted of ten tents 
ranged in a line: in one of these we were all accommo- 
dated. Our entertainers killed a goat for supper by way 
of a feast: it was boiled, as all their meat is, and served 
up, cut into large pieces, on dishes of wood; we had to 
help ourselves with our fingers. There were also thin 
cakes of bread, and a dish of melted butter to dip them 
in. This mountain goat was eaten with great relish, 
and coffee was afterwards served round with pipes. The 
Arabs appeared to enjoy themselves very much, and 
passed a long time in conversation; but, as night drew 
on, they all dropped off one after another, and left us in 
possession of the tent, in common with a number of 
goats, who inhabited the further part. In the middle of 
the night, I was awoke by something moving near me, 
and putting out my hand, laid hold of a huge black goat, 
who probably considering his territory invaded, had come 
to reconnoitre the intruders: he then went and trampled 
over W., who was buried in a profound sleep, and whom 
the dim light from the desert scarcely allowed to distin- 
guish what kind of being molested him. At last, having 
completely broken our repose, which we could scarcely 
afford to lose, the goat calmly walked off to his own 
quarters. 





of perpendicular precipices of rock ; between its three 


Our servants at this time were living safely and lucu- 


Of all modes of life upon earth, that of 
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riously in the convent. Franco was quite at home, and 
ate his meals in peace and good will, although, heing a 
catholic, he could hold little Christian fellowship with 
such heathens as the Greeks; however, he took posses- 
sion of his master’s room, reposed on the cushions, and 
sang his German hymn with much comfort. Michel 
was ill of a fever, and implored Franco to take a camel 
and follow and attend us during our captivity ; but he 
shrunk at the ides. of being in the hands of such lawless 
idolaters, where fis outward man would be famished, 
and the inner one sorely buffeted and tried. The good 
fathers had wept at our capture, and protested their in- 
ability to -fford the smallest alleviation. During the 
whole of ‘he day that followed it, the convent was as- 
sailed bg a fire of musketry from a number of Arabs, 
which rendered it unsafe to walk in the corridor or stir 
out of the apartments. This affords an illustration of 
the memorable print kept in the convents of Sinai and 
Cairo, which is given to all pilgrims to carry to their 
homes, and of which several were presented to us. In 
this print is a lofty and vivid representation of Mount 
Sinai, rising up like a huge tower: Moses is seen toiling 
up the steep, with a long beard and staff, and nearly ar- 
rived at the top; beneath is the convent of Mount Sinai, 
out of the window of which is pushed the bald head of 
a monk, who is engaged in relieving the wants of the 
wicked Arabs, who, drawing their bows, cover the sands 
below; the arrows are seen flying and the loaves of 
bread falling at the same moment; the rock of Meribah, 
though some distance off, is brought in sight, and the 
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and was eaclosed on every side by black and lofty pre- 
cipices : we had entered it by a winding and narrow de- 
tile, and it appeared to have no outlet. It was useless 
for our captors to keep a strict eye over our motions, as 
they had hitherto done, for every attempt at escape would 
have been in vain. They gave us some bread and dates 
for dinner, and we then strove to amuse ourselves as 
well as we could. But so destitute was this place of all 
resources, either for the imagination or the senses, and 
so dreary was its aspect, that our spirits sunk involun- 
tarily, and the hours passed most heavily along. 

Could the eye but have rested on one cheering ob- 
ject, a spot of verdure or shade, even a lonely palm tree, 
there would have been something to have solaced our 
tedium ; but from morning till night nothing was to be 
seen but the precipices and the bright sand, on which 
the sun glared so fiercely that it was often painful to 
gaze upon. 

The other sheiks now parted from Hassan, and went 
to their homes. In the evening we sat round the fire at 
the door of our tent, drank coffee, and smoked a pipe, 
to pass the time, and the Arabs sometimes joined us. 
The hatred these people bear to the monks is excessive ; 
they made use of every oath in their language when 
abusing them, and a chief took a piece of brown bread 
from his vest, and held it up—*Is this good,” said he, 
“for us to eat, while in the convent they have it so 
white?” The sons of devils and of perdition, they de- 
clared, should not be feasting within their walls in that 
manner. Another cause of their hatred was the Book 








water gushing forth. In the background, although near 
two hundred miles off, is seen the passage of the Red | 
Sea by the Egyptians; and Pharaoh, who leads them 
on, is shown sinking in his chariot, to hasten which ca- 
tastrophe, Moses, who stands on the shore, has just aimed 
a tremendous blow at him with a cudgel. 

Few pilgrims, however, approach Mount Sinai now ; 
and that intercourse with their fellow-creatures, which 
the resort to the convent formerly afforded the fathers, 
they are now almost entirely deprived of. The chief 
part of the day they are shut up in their cells, or walk- 
ing in the garden, and at evening they are to be seen 
seated on benches before the doors of their apartments ; 
each, when the weather is cold, with his little pot of 
charcoal burning before him. 


—<—> 

LETTER XI. 

reach Hassan’s encampment—Jealousy which the | 
tribe entertained of the monks of St. Catherine—Imaginary 
Book of Might—The two wives of Hassan—Manners of the 
Bedouins—Their friendship for each other—The captives are 
visited by the younger wife of the chief—The missionary fear- 
ful of her visits—Ibrahim, an Arab chief, intercedes for the 
prisoners with Saleh, the chief of the whole territory—Coun- 
cil of thirty sheiks assembles—Hassan over-persuaded to set 
them free—Salch’s curious despatch to Cairo—Hassan conveys 
the liberated party to Cairo—Hassan run away with by acamel 


The party 


Scene of the miraculous passage of the Red Sea—Valley of 
Hirondel—Locusts described—Rejoined by Michel, and Franco, 
the German servant—Meet with pilgrims returning from Mecca 

They ford the Red Sea to Suez—The plan which had been 
formed for their rescue—Kind reception by the aga at Suez— 
In ten days reach Cairo—Has- 
san preserved from vengeance ; Sail ina 
cangia for Alexandria—Hospitality of Mr. Lee, the consul at 
The author departs for Palestine. 


Lights of a caravan at night 
amicable parting— 


Alexandria 


At an early hour on the following day, we quitted this 
Arab camp. The wilderness through which we traveled 
afforded a variety of romantic scenes. In a few hours 
we came to a long and steep defile, and soon afterwards 
reached a well, the only one in the surrounding region ; 
it was in the sand, and a flight of steps descended to it. 
The Arabs stopped to give their camels water here, and 
said we should soon be at their camp. It was near mid- 
day when we arrived at it. It consisted of fourteen 
tents ranged in a line, the chief’s being at the end; he 
gave us the tent adjoining his own, and we took posses- 
sion of our new abode. All these tents had only three 
sides, were flat at top, and quite open in front. Each 
contained a family, by whom these wanderers were re- 
ceived with joy; indeed they seemed to feel that they 
were now at their own home and their own threshold. 
But such a home as that Arab camp was, has probably 
been but rarely seen ; it was a perfect prison of nature, 
and stood in the midst of a naked valley of white sand, 


of Might, which they protested and believed the priests 
kept in the convent, and buried it for the greater part of 
the year in the earth. They said this book had power, 
whenever it was opened and exposed to the air, to bring 
rain upon the earth, so that their hearts were made glad, 
and their deserts refreshed. But the priests, out of the 
malice they bore to the Arabs, kept it in general buried 
deep; in consequence they were seldom blessed with 
any rain. 

The ignorance of these Bedouins was very great; 
they professed to be Mahomedans, but they never made 
use of prayer, nor was the least appearance of devotion 
ever observable amongst them. Even in this secluded 
spot, so inveterate is the force of habit, the Arab 
women, whenever they made their appearance, had their 
faces closely veiled. Hassan had two wives, Amra and 
Mirrha, the one young and the other elderly, and we 
often heard their voices in the adjoining tent; sometimes 
they appeared to be in altercation, from the shrill and 
scolding tone of the senior bride. 

To vary the scene, I sometimes climbed up the rocks, 
and sat for hours, but the view was bounded by the nar- 
row glen beneath and the precipices above, behind which 
the sun sank at an early hour; and when the gloom of 
evening fell, and the air became chill, we were glad to 
assemble in our tent round a fire. It is said that men 
in a state of extreme hunger often dream of banquets 
and tables of luxury :—the imagination was here per- 
petually wandering to scenes of verdure and loveliness ; 
often Crusoe’s lonely island floated before me, and groves 
of orange trees, sweet fountains, and banks of perfume, 
became almost embodied in this scene of desolation. 
There was no water nearer to the camp than the well at 
which we stopped on our approach, and the camels were 
sent thither every day. No situation could be better 
adapted to the Bedouins than this: it was scarcely pos- 
sible for a stranger to discover it, and it was still more 
difficult to attack it. Yet their condition possessed few 
things to attach them to it, save its unbounded liberty : 
surrounded by lands of despotism, they were beyond the 
reach of power or pursuit, and might truly call these 
wild and waste regions their own. 

In appearance these men were light and active, though 
very slender, and had all of them expressive dark eyes 
and beautiful teeth. The quantity of food they con- 
sumed was excessively small, little else than coarse cake 
baked in the embers, and a little coffee twice a day. 
They were not very cleanly in their way of eating; for 
their favourite dish, of which they invited us to partake, 
consisted of a number of warm cakes, broken up into a 
large wooden vessel; a quantity of warm water was 
then poured on them, and, some fat being also mixed, 
the whole was stirred well with the hand ; and then the 
Arabs formed in a circle round the dish, and plunged 
their dark hands promiscuously into it. After they had 





other circle took their place and finished them. One 
evening, however, they killed a goat, which they pro- 
cured from the mountains, for our supper, and we form. 
ed in a large party about it; and though the pieces of 
meat and bones into which the poor animal was dissect- 
ed, were by no means sightly or delicate, the whole was 
devoured without ceremony. 

These people appeared to live on the most kind and 
amicable terms with each other, as if they formed but 
one large family. But the silence of the camp was very 
oppressive, the human voice was not often heard, and 
the tread of the foot was scarcely distinguishable on the 
soft sand. The women sometimes passed the door of 
our abode, but they dared not stop even to gaze. One 
evening, as we were sitting in the tent and engaged in 
conversation, the curtain of Hassan’s tent was slowly 
lifted up behind, and a dark hand, the wrist loaded with 
massive bracelets of silver and horn, made its appear- 
ance, and, soon after, the countenance of the young wife 
of Hassan. ‘he girl gazed earnestly at the Christians, 
of whose nation she had probably never seen one before, 
and then pointed expressively to her eyes, and waved 
her hand to and fro; she imagined, no doubt, we were 
hakims or physicians, as the Arabs think every Chris- 
tian is; and her eyes had been evidently injured, per- 
haps by the glare of the sunbeams on the sands. Mr. ©, 
however, who had some knowledge of medicine, shook 
his head at the idea of meddling with the eyes of an 
Arab beauty; she looked very disappointed, but; the 
voice of Hassan being heard at no great distance, the 
curtain was instantly dropped, and she disappeared. Se- 
veral times this interview was repeated: one or two 
parts of our dress attracted her extreme curiosity, par- 
ticularly the frill of a shirt, which she pulled towards 
her dark eyes and examined minutely, and spoke earn- 
estly in a tone of entreaty, and, thinking it was remov- 
able, strove to retain it; but the chief was at a distance 
on these occasions, or else his jealousy would have been 
excited. 

Of all the evils that ever befell mankind, the confusion 
of tongues was surely one of the worst: it would have 
been a luxury to have been able to hold converse with 
this poor Arab bride, whose knowledge of the world was 
probably bounded by the rocks around the solitary en- 
campment. But our companion’s knowledge of Arabic 
was of little use on this occasion, as be stood in that 
singular apprehension of women, or of the consequences 
resulting from their presence here, that the moment the 
girl put her head into the tent he fled over the sand as if 
pursued by a wild beast. 

But our captivity was soon to be put an end to, and 
that by a singular and unexpected circumstance. In 
passing through Suez, we had an audience: of the go- 
vernor, and Ibrahim, a young Arab chief, had seen that 
We were courteously received: he was unwell, and beg- 
ged some medicine, which Mr. C, gave him, and it proved 
of great benefit. One day, Mr. W. had strolled to the 
other end of the camp, and was astonished to meet with 
Ibrahim, who, traveling through the desert, had chanced 
to stop for a short time at this spot. The young man 
instantly enquired what could possibly have brought us 
there, and Mr. W. informed him of all the circumstances 
of our detention, at which he expressed great indigna- 
tion, and the other offered him a present of some money 
on our joint account, if he would endeavour to procure 
our liberation. The prospect of the reward, and the 
gratitude which he really felt for the kindness shown 
him at Suez, conspired to induce him to use every effort 
to this end. He mounted his camel, and, though it was 
night, instantly rode off to the residence of his brother 
Saleh, who was the superior chief in the whole territory. 
Early the next morning, Saleh arrived in company with 
Ibrahim; and having sent word to the surrounding 
parts in the course of the day, above thirty sheiks had 
arrived in the camp, being an assembly, as Ibrahim ex- 
pressed it in his oriental style, of “all the great, the 
wise, and the glorious.” 

Their consultations now began; and it was very in- 
teresting to see them formed in a large circle on the 
sand, debating on the subject of our liberation; many 
of them were venerable men, with long beards descend- 
ing on their breast. The dispute sometimes grew warm, 
and was accompanied with vehement action. Saleh, 
who was a man of mild and dignified aspect, had great 
influence over them: he was employed and trusted on 
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devoured about half the contents, they rose, and an- 
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should be set at liberty; and all the chiefs, except the 
tribe of Hassan, seconded his opinion. “I know well,” 
said Saleh, “that the English are favoured by the pasha; 
their consul is his friend ; and when he hears that you 
have taken some of this nation prisoners, he will send 
Turkish soldiers to attack your camp, and either put you 
to death or carry you and your families captives to 
Cairo.” This chief spoke little, but seemed to listen at- 
tentively to the debates of the others, several of whom 
sometimes spoke at once in a loud tone of voice, while 
at other times the whole listened with deep attention to 
the discourse of one of their number. During the heat 
of the day they assembled in a large tent, and formed 
two long rows, at the head of which one of the sheiks 
presided. For a long time Hassan and his people sul- 
lenly refused to consent to set us free; and it was not 
till the evening of the second day that they were obliged 
to accede, and we were informed that on the following 
morning we were to depart. It was delightful news to 
us. The sheiks seated themselves at the door of our 
tent at night, and we sipped our coffee, smoked, and con- 
versed in good fellowship. The chiefs then mounted 
their camels, and departed. Ibrahim, our friend, lingered 
behind the others. The scene was now entirely changed, 
and we felt how much sweeter it is to have a little power 
than to be subject to that of others. Before their de- 
parture, the superior sheik requested us to write a letter 
to Cairo to the authorities, and to say that, whereas 
some persons void of understanding had taken us pri- 
soners, the chief Saleh was resolved to have thern punish- 
ed. This, most probably, would never be done; or, at 
least, only on the young Arab who was about to give 
one of us the contents of his pistol at our first meeting 
them, and who was angrily menaced by Saleh. On the 
afternoon of the following day we left the camp, well 
mounted and attended; for Hassan, passing from one 





extreme to another, now resolved to conduct us himself 


to Cairo with his own camels and some of his people. 
We had not traveled many hours, ere we arrived at a 
tent or two of a friend of the chief, with whom we 
were to pass the night. Having supped, one or two 
songs were sung by the Arabs, and the evening passed 
pleasantly. 

Franco had now joined us; and, being relieved from 
all his fears, besides being refreshed by a good supper, 
commenced his German psalmody with great fervour, 
but was soon compelled to stop by the Arabs, who never 
could abide the music of his voice. 

It was useless now to think of returning to Mount 


Sinai, as we must have retraced our steps; so we resolv- | 


ed to proceed direct to Cairo. These Arabs sell their 





| 


camels occasionally, and purchase corn and coflee at a | 


cheap rate in Egypt. 


By their use of the brandy and | 


sugar in our possession when they met with us, it ap- | 
their tents, mounted their camels, and fled with us into 


peared they would consume those articles with avidity, 
could they have them; but tea they disliked extremely. 
The camel of Hassan was a fine animal, much superior 
to any of the others. One day that Hassan was mount- 
ed on another camel, he was run off with over the de- 
sert at full speed, as far nearly as the eye could reach ; 
and though a very strong man, he could not stop the 
animal. The only way on these occasions is to pass the 
bridle tightly over the nose; which instantly arrests their 
speed. On all occasions where swiftness is required, the 
dromedary is used, and very frequently by the Tartar 
messengers, who will -travel night and day with incre- 
dible diligence. 

In three days, traveling slowly, we reached the shores 
of the Red Sea: it is here a fine sheet of water, about 
ten miles broad. This is the place where the Israelites 
are supposed to have crossed. Directly opposite, on the 
other side, the mountains, which above and below form 
a continued range, are divided; and, sloping gently 
down, leave a space or valley of about six miles broad, 
through which the Israelites passed on their way from 
Piiahiroth. Near the spot where we were, are the hot 
springs; they are several in number, and are warm 
enougi to boil an egg in a few minutes. Our provisions 
had fallen very short ; and two birds having lighted not 
far off, one of the Arabs shot them both at one fire with 
his matchlock gun, and Franco undertook to make a 
savoury stew of them; but, to our great disappointment, 
they had a flavour of carrion, and we were obliged to 
yield them up to Franco, who despatched them both with 
considerable gotit. 





A good part of the next day we passed in the small 


valley of Hirondel, covered with stunted palm trees, 
amongst which, and on the sand, a number of locusts 
were flying about. They were nearly as long as one’s 
finger, very like a grasshopper, and of a light red colour. 
Michel joined us here with our effects from the convent, 
having quite recovered from his fever. The superior, 
who had bitterly bewailed our misfortune, exclaiming 
that no travellers would come again to the convent, if 
they were thus exposed to the rapacity of the Arabs, had 
spent several hours in his chamber every day during his 
illness, conversing with great avidity on the affairs of 
Greece. His solitude had not deadened his interest in 
the concerns of the world, with which he appeared to 
be well acquainted; and his manners showed that he 
had not always led a monastic life. 

Departing for Suez, we fell in at night with a small 
caravan ; and, a number of large fires being lighted, we 
passed the night together, and supped on a small deer 
or antelope, which had been shot by one of the Arabs. 

The next day we met with a small party returning 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca: they had traveled an im- 
mense distance. A Turk, the best dressed of them, was 
seated in a houda. This is a light frame of wood, fixed 
on the back of a camel, with a seat on each side, and is 
a very easy and indolent mode of traveling. ‘T'his ‘l'urk 
appeared to have been comforting himself in the howl- 
ing wilderness with forbidden things, as we thought he 
was rather tipsy ; but Jet not such a thing be lightly be- 
lieved against one of the faithful, as it is certainly rare 
among them; though we afterwards met and dined with 
a rich Islamite merchant, who, if asked to drink wine, 
would be displeased at the mention of such a liquor, de- 
nied even to the prophet, but, when it was presented to 
him as rosolio, the name of a sweet cordial, took off a 
large bumper with great heartiness. 

In two days more we arrived at Suez, and again re- 
ceived a kind welcome from the consul; and his good 
wine and dinner of Eastern dishes appeared uncommon 
luxuries to us, after such extreme privation. It being 
low water on our approaching Suez, we bad forded the 
Red Sea on the camel’s back, about a mile above the 
town. The day after our capture by the Arabs, my ser- 
vant had sent a camel from the convent to Cairo with 
intelligence of the circumstance; and the consul being 
at Alexandria, as also was the pasha, his secretary in- 
formed the kiaya bey, the chief officer of the latter, of 
the circumstance, and an order was instantly sent to the 
Governor of Suez to despatch some of his troops to the 
Arab camp, to attack it and bring the Arabs prisoners, 
with ourselves, to Cairo. Our liberation, fortunately, 
was too early for the execution of this order; but the 
Arabs, who were eagle-eyed to discover all who pass on 
their deserts, would probably have been aware in time of 
the approach of the Turkish soldiers, and have struck 


the heart of their deserts. he Governor of Suez sent 
his son to wait on us, and to enquire into all the particu- 
lars, that he might transmit them to Cairo. In the for- 
mer audience which he guve us, he had behaved very 
courteously ; but the firmaun of the grand seignior he 
threw on the sofa, and pressed that of Mahmoud Ali to 
his lips and forehead. We had found, indeed, in Upper 
Egypt the sultan’s passport to be so useless, that we 
ceased to produce it; for some of the sheiks do not 
scruple to call him a great beast. This aga was a hand- 
some and mild-looking man; he had only one wife, and 
no mistress; and his son stood before him with his hands 
folded on his breast. 

Leaving Suez, we traveled on some hours; and, after 
dark, saw the lights of a caravan, that had halted on the 
sand. We joined the travellers, and found the scene 
rather interesting. ‘They were seated in various parties 
round fires scattered over the desert, around the embers 
of which they at last lay down to repose. On the tenth 
day after leaving the Arab camp, we arrived at Cairo, 
Hassan, the chief, had grown very fearful, during the 
last two days, of entering the city, and entreated us 
earnestly to intercede, that the pasha’s anger might not 
fall upon him, as he knew well he would think as little 
of taking off his and his people’s headg as of taking a 
pinch of snuff. However, we took care that no harm 
happened to him, and parted from the chief, after all, 
with something like regret; for the deserts had made us 
intimate. We made him a present—a pvor substitute 
for the ransom he expected ; and he went back again to 
his desolate valley. The transition from thence to our 
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spacious apartment, garden, and fountain at Cairo, was 
very agreeable. 

We had not the opportunity of making the tour of 
the whole of the region of Sinai, yet we traversed three 
sides of the mountain, and found it every where shut in 
by narrow ravines, except on the north, in which direc- 
tion we had first appreached it. Here there is, as before 
observed, a valley of some extent, and a small plain, in 
the midst of which is a rocky hill. ‘These appear to be 
the only open places in which the Israelites could have 
stood before the mount, because, on the fourth side, 
though unvisited, we could observe from the summit, 
were only glens or small rocky valleys, as on the west 
and south; for the precipices opposite rose near and 
high: and a country like this can change little in the 
progress of ages. If water was not more plentiful of 
old than at the present time, it was impossible for so 
numerous « people to have been sustained without a 
constant miracle in their favour; the number of wells is 
so small, and in summer so soon exhausted. 

Having hired a cangia, we parted from Mr. W, and 
went down the Nile to Alexandria. With some eccen- 
tricities, arising from ignorance of the world, he was an 
amiable and excellent man. ‘T'o his knowledge of Arabic 
chiefly were we indebted for our own liberation from the 
deserts. Mr, C. took passage for England. My stay at 
Alexandria was rendered more pleasant by the hospitali- 
ty and attentions of Mr. Lee, the consul, which every 
traveller experiences in an eminent degree. Christmas 
day was celebrated at his house by a large party and an 
excellent entertainment, and it passed most agreeably. 
Yet the weather felt so chill in the afternoon, it being 
January, that we were glad to assemble round the fire. 
Intending to proceed to Palestine and Syria, I engaged a 
passage in a vessel of the latter country bound to Saide. 


oo 
LETTER XIU 


The author sails from Alexandria—Voyage of a rabbi to Pales 
tine when on the point of death—Indifference of a Turk to 
the inconveniences of the voyage—Mount Carmel in sight— 
Lands at Caifa—Catholic priest expelled from the ruined con 
vent—Procures a passport for Acre—Meets the missionary at 
Acre, who proceeds with the author to Tyre—Lodges in a 
lonely khan—Population of Tyre—Proceeds to Sidon—Mari- 
lius, the house of Lady H. Stanhope—Her domestic economy 
—Her spirit changed since she quitted Palmyra—Her influence 
—Her former adventurous journey when she became Queen of 
Palmyra—She shuns English society—French artist shot by 
Arabs—Arrival at Beirout, a pleasant town of Syria—War 
betwixt the pashas of Acre and Damascus—Mr. A. the English 
cousul—Granite pillars seen along the margin of the sea— 
Faceardine, a prince of the Druses—The rainy season—Visit 
paid to the Emir Busheer; personal description of this ruler 
of Mount Lebanon—Prophecy which is credited respecting the 
conversion of Christians to the faith of Mahomed—Feasting 
at Beirout—The author repairs to the town of Dalil Camar— 
Race of the Druses—Convents of Lebanon—Returns to Tyre 
—Passes a night in a village near Acre, in the shiek’s house. 

We left Alexandria with a fair breeze, and the pros- 
pect of a speedy passage; the voyage to Saide being 
often accomplished in three days. But on the second 
day the wind became adverse, and we were compelled to 
drive up and down off the Egyptian coast, as if we were 

never to lose sight of it. The captain had been im- 

prisoned some days at Alexandria for some offence ; and 

as the vessel could not proceed without him, I interceded 
with the consul, and procured his liberty. He was 
grateful for this, and gave me the best accommodations 
in the ship, which was no small advantage, as there were 
several other passengers on board. On the floor of the 
cabin was stretched a Jewish rabbi, in his last sickness ; 
he was a very well informed man, and was intimately 
known to Lady Stanhope. His chief desire, and the 
only object of his voyage, was to go to Palestine to die, 
which was very soon accomplished, as he lived but a few 
days after our arrival. He had traveled, and was well 
versed in the Scriptures, and all the traditions of his 
people; and related with great pleasure how he had 
foiled, in a public argument in Egypt, a missionary who 
was sent for the conversion of his brethren. The calms 
and baffling winds annoyed us exceedingly; the Jew 
bore them patiently, but not equally so with a Turk, who 
had laid his carpet on the deck, on which he continued 
seated nearly all the day, and stretched by night; his 
pipe in his hand, some very coarse provisions for his 
food, and those used very sparingly. He regarded the 
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vicissitudes of the weat 
uttering occasionally “ The will of God be done!” Had 
the vessel gone to pieces, he would have shown, proba- 
bly, neither surprise nor despair. On the tenth day, 
however, we were cheered by the sight of Mount Carmel, 
and drew slowly near its foot ; and soon were landed in 
the boat at the small town of Caifa, while the bark pur- 
sued its voyage to Saide. 

Having gone through the ceremony of being examined 
by the Turkish officer, there being a war at that time in 
the country, we were allowed to look out for a lodging. 
The town had but a sorry appearance, and consisted 
chiefly of one long street, with the governor’s house at 
the end. There had been a catholic convent in a noble 
situation on the side of Carmel; but it was destroyed 
not very long before by the young Pasha of Acre, and 
was now only a heap of ruins. ‘The poor solitary priest 
who tenanted it was expelled his comfortable home, and 
at present occupied a small house in the town beneath, 
where he gave us a cordial reception, It was a sorry 
dwelling, and a wretched substitute for his roomy and 
delightful convent, where he was lord of the whole do- 
main. He possessed two apartments; the dark kitchen 
conducted by a crazy flight of stairs into a small eating 
and sleeping apartment, with a large open window that 
looked over the whole bay. After a long delay he pro- 
duced a repast, consisting of eggs, cheese, and some 
tolerable wine. On the wall the names of two travellers 
were penciled, who had lodged in this apartment, a Mr. 
Hyde, whose journeyings have been very extensive, and 
another Englishman. ‘The old priest and Michel dis- 
cussed their wine below in the evening very sociably ; 
the former was full of some news lately arrived from 
Italy ; of the pope having had a long and particular con- 
ference with St. Peter, and of the wonderful revelations 
the apostle had made. In the night it blew very hard, 
and the rain and wind sadly invaded the privacy of the 
father’s chamber, 

We were obliged to go very early in the morning to 
the governor’s secretary to procure a passport for Acre. 
The Turk had just risen from his slumbers, and seemed 
much out of humour and uncomfortable, as the air was 
chill, and he had not had his cup of coffee. We at 
last left Caifa, remarkable for nothing but the beauty of 
many of the children in the streets, and proceeded to- 
wards Acre. ‘The whole of the route is over the sandy 
beach, and it was crossed by a rapid stream, which, 
owing to the late heavy rains, was scarcely fordable. 

Having reached Acre about mid-day, we were com- 
pelled to wait three hours before any admittance could 
be obtained, as the young pasha was in his seraglio, and 
they dared not disturb him. During this interval, some 
rogue stole my umbrella and a solitary bottle of rum, 
neither of which could be replaced, and the former was 
a serious loss in such a climate. At Jast, to our great 
relief, admission was granted, and we proceeded to the 
convent, and met there with Mr. A., the consul-general 
for Syria, but newly arrived from England, and my old 
traveling companion, Mr. W. 

The next morning, in company with Mr. W. and a 
merchant of Aleppo, we left Acre for Tyre. The way 
led for some distance over the fine and extensive plain 
at the end of which the town is situated; it was varied 
as we drew nearer the hills, by two or three chateaux of 
Turkish gentlemen amidst the trees, and about mid-day 
we halted at a rivulet, and made a pleasant repast. The 
merchant was a very unprincipled but agreeable fellow, 
and being a native of Aleppo, spoke Arabic and Turkish 
beautifully. We soon ascended a lofty hill, over which 
the path is exceedingly delightful and commanding. 
The plain of Acre was behind, and Tyre visible on the 
shore a considerable distance in advance; and the bold 
and craggy clifls we were ascending repaid the toil of 
the way. 

Towards evening we came to a small and lonely khan, 
and resolved to make it our lodging for the night. Some 
Syrian peasants gathered round, and we took our even- 
ing meal under the rude corridor, while the moon shone 
splendidly on the bay and shore, close to which the khan 
stood, Such moments as these are full of vivid enjoy- 
ment. Before daybreak we quitted this spot, and in a 
few hours arrived at ‘I'yre. 

This town, by no means so desolate as it has been 
sometimes represented, contains nearly two thousand in- 
habitants, and is surrounded by a wall. We put up at 
the catholic convent, if it deserves the name,—some 


her with perfect tranquillity, only | wretched small apartments in the sides of a court. In 


the evening the fathers disturbed us by their nasal sing- 
ing in the church, which is open to the winds of heaven, 
having scarcely any roof. There are a few good houses 
in the place, and, visiting two or three families, we were 
made welcome with a pipe, a cup of coffee, or other 
drink. The island on which the ancient city stood, has 
of course long since disappeared. 

The next morning we set out for Sidon; the weather 
was beautiful, and we enjoyed an agreeable ride. This 
town is very pleasantly situated, and surrounded with 
rich gardens. We tovk up our abode in some apart- 
ments belonging to the French consul, with naked walls 
and floor :—the traveller here, as throughout the East, 
must bring his own utensils and bedding with him; but 
fatigue and novelty sweeten all things. In the evening 
we paid a visit to a merchant’s family of Sidon; and 
some sweet oriental dishes, prepared by the lady of the 
-house, with some excellent wine, were served up. The 
gardens of Sidon were full of fruit, and the cottages of 
the peasants stood in the midst of them. 

At about an hour and a half’s ride from the town is 
the residence of Lady H. 8. It is situated on the top of 
a hill, and called Marilius, from the convent of that 
name that formerly stood there, and out of part of which, 
with her own additions, she has constructed her present 
mansion. There are few trees round it, and it is very 
exposed ; in the back-ground are ranges of barren hills ; 
the prospect beneath, of the gardens of Sidon and the 
bay, is magnificent. Having two letters of introduction 
to her ladyship, one from an intimate friend, I made 
sure of an interview ; but, as ill luck would have it, my 
servant in his haste left this letter in the apartment at 
Sidon, and the one which was presented would not avail 
me. In the small room where I was introduced was 
suspended an immense Arab lance. In a short time, the 
only English inmate, Miss W., brought a polite apology 
from her ladyship, intimating that she regretted she could 
not break her invariable rule not to see English travel- 
lers. Having afterwards understood from the consul 
that I possessed her friend’s letter, she favoured me with 
two notes, saying that she should be happy to receive it 
and see the bearer if he came that way again; but, 
being then at a considerable distance from her residence, 
the pleasure of such an interview was never enjoyed. 

This extraordinary woman no longer possesses the 
daring and chivalric spirit which led her to Palmyra and 
other perilous parts of the East. She is now become 
very nervous, and has for some time put great faith in 
nativities, and the productions of a venerable Arabian, 
who passes for an astrologer or magician, and often visits 
Marilius. Her habits of life have long been not to retire 
to rest till five in the morning, and to rise at two in the 
afternoon, and eat scarcely any animal food; but her 
house contains a good store of choice wines, and the 
various conserves of the East. Although she sits on 
the floor, and eats with her fingers, her visiter is indulged 
with a table, knife and fork, and a variety of dishes. 
Her household consists of three and twenty Arab servants 
of both sexes, as her English ones have long since been 
dismissed. She scarcely ever rides now, although she 
has a stud of twelve fine Arabian horses. In conversa- 
tion, as a friend of hers, who several times visited her, 
assured me, she is very agreeable, but it must be during 
the witching hours of night, when her ladyship loves 
most to converse. Arabic she speaks pretty well, and 
with the natives and manners of the East she is of course 
thoroughly acquainted. Among Turkish women, she 
says, she has met many. admirable and attractive charac- 
ters, but among the Greeks not a single one. Wo be to 
the woman of her own nation, who should reside for a 
short time at Marilius! she must expect to submit to all 
the seclusion of the land, as, if any sheik or Turk 
comes to the house, she must not only shun his presence, 
but be sure not to let a glimpse of her face be seen: no 
infringement on Eastern etiquette can ever be allowed 
there. 

The influence this lady has over the surrounding 
pashas and governors is truly singular. A merchant of 
my acquaintance from Smyrna was returning from Da- 
mascus to Beirout with some camel loads of silk: they 
were stopped in the way by the Pasha of Acre, who in- 
tended to use no ceremony in making them his own. 
The merchant was in partnership in this concern with a 
rich Moor at Beirout, who was intimately known to her 


interference. She sent a note to the pasha, and an order 
was speedily transmitted to his soldiers to set the camels 
and their cargo at liberty. 

Lady S., lived at Damascus for twelve months in a 
handsome house in the suburbs; and often, when she 
rode out in her Mameluke dress, the people would flock 
around her in admiration. When on her “journey to 
Palmyra, she was pursued by a hostile tribe of Arabs 
for a whole day ; and on the day when the Palmyrenes 
hailed her as the queen of the ruined city, she felt, no 
doubt, vivid and undissembled pleasure, being the first 
lady who had ever achieved such a journey; and her 
excellent horsemanship and capability of enduring fa- 
tigue, soon made the deserts a home to her. The Orient- 
als never speak of her but with the highest respect.” 
It is certain that a belief is entertained of her being of 
the highest rank: some even say she isa queen. She 
distributes occasionally presents of rich arms to the 
chiefs ; and whenan Arab courser is sent her, frequently 
rewards the bearer with a thousand piasters. She is 
generous, hospitable, and undoubtedly of that superior 
and commanding mind, which is sure to gain an ascend- 
ency among the Orientals. Yet it is ditficult to dis- 
cover any attractions in her present way of life at Mari- 
lius. The romance and delight of exploring the East, 
and seeing its natives bow down to her, have long since 
given place to timid and secluded habits and feelings, 
and the dreams of superstition. She is, however, firmly 
resolved never to return to her native country; her 
avowed contempt for her own sex, and their effeminate 
habits and feelings, are not likely to conciliate them. 

Although she refuses, from the real or supposed ill 
treatment of one or two English travellers, to see any of 
her countrymen, she has more than once been their 
benefactor. On one occasion she presented a traveller at 
Damascus with two thousand piasters, whose money had 
failed him in a journey from India. When an unfortu- 
nate Frenchman, a man of science, was shot by some 
Arabs from behind the rocks, as he was sketching a 
scene in some of the mountains in the interior at a dis- 
lance, she was at a great expense in recovering his papers 
and books for his relations, and procuring for them every 
intelligence. 

On the following day we proceeded to Beirout, and in 
a couple of hours came to a miserable khan ; then pass- 
ing over a sandy tract, at the close of day we entered 
the pleasant and shady lanes leading to Beirout, which 
look very much like English ones. Being recommended 
to the house of M. Massad, a native, I proceeded thither, 
and ascending a flight of steps, entered a small paved 
court, with apartments all round it. My abode here 
would have pleased the most fastidious taste; the apart- 
ment had three windows in front, which looked over the 
town and gardens, and Mount Lebanon at three miles 
distance, its interior summits covered with snow: and 
the window in the end looked over the bay. Massad 
was a respectable looking old man ; he had two sons and 
one daughter, who went about the house with a dozen 
strings of gold coins dangling about her ears and neck. 
Our table was provided with as fine beef from Mount 
Lebanon as could be had in England, and excellent 
wine. At least a dozen sorts of wine are produced from 
this mountain and its neighbourhood, red and white: 
among the latter the Vindoro is one of the best; they 
are all cheap enough. This town, the ancient Berytus, 
contains six thousand inhabitants: the situation is the 
most beautiful of all the Syrian towns; the environs 
are laid out in plantations of mulberry trees, and a quan- 
tity of silk is produced and exported. 

The war between the two pashas of Acre and Damas- 
cus at this time disturbed the whole country, and ren- 
dered traveling very unsafe. The exactions and oppres- 
sions of the former harass the people excessively. An 
instance of this occurred at Sidon a week after my ar- 
rival The pasha sent to a Turkish gentleman of 
property there to demand a very large advance, which 
he refused to pay, but soon received intelligence that 
more summary means would be adopted. He knew 
there was no time to be lost; assembled his few faithful 
servants, and after taking a very affecting leave of his 
wife, whom he tenderly loved, rode off to Damascus, 
carrying with him the most valuable and portable part 
of hia property, The day after, the pasha’s officer ar- 
rived from Acre and seized all the effects that were left 
behind, without, however, insulting the lady, who could 








ladyship, and immediately wrote to her requesting her 





not accompany the rapid flight of her husband. This 
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young chief of Acre is capable of any enormity, and 


| with a mighty arm to attack the sacred city, when the 


has bribed the prince of the Druses to assist him in his | prophet, in his mercy, will convert them all. 


war with the Damascenes. 


The consul, Mr. A.,had now arrived at Beirout ; and, 


having procured an excellent house, I resided with him 
for a few weeks very agreeably. This house was built 
by a Greek merchant, at a considerable expense, for his 
own residence: when the Governor of Beirout, which 
is in the pashalic of Acre, sent to order him to deliver 
it up, as he wished to inhabit it himself. The merchant, 
terrified, fled to the interior of Mount Lebanon, where I 
afterwards met with him. Just at this time the consul 
arrived ; and, the house being unoccupied, he demanded 
it for his own use; and the governor, after much alter- 
cation, thought proper to concede it. he poor merchant 
sent a most grateful letter to Mr. A. for preserving his 
house from the hands of the governor. 

A great number of granite pillars, in a broken state, 
however, are to be seen along the shore beneath the tide, 
and part of the causeway on the quay is chiefly built up 
with them. About four hundred years ago Faccardine, 
the prince of the Druses, possessed a handsome palace 
and gardens without the town. ‘This man’s history has 
been written; for he was a remarkable character, and 
had spent some time in Italy, where he cultivated the 
sciences, and built his palace after the edifices he had ad- 
mired there. He was assassinated, and his beautiful 
domain laid waste; some of the ruins, however, still 
remain. 

The rainy season had now set in: scarcely a day 
passed without showers; and the roads were rendered so 
bad that traveling was impracticable. Rain in an oriental 
country throws a traveller sadly out of his resources: books, 
of course, he has few, but must pass the evenings sitting 
on the divan with a vessel of lighted charcoal before him 
on the carpet, and his pipe and a cup of coffee. At last, 
however, the weather cleared up; the caravans, which 
had been stopped, resumed their passage, and we set out 
to visit the Emir Busheer, prince of the Druses. The 
way was for the most part over the mountain; and in 
about nine hours we came to the town of Dalil Camar, 
and were fain to pass the night in a coffee-house. 


Early the next morning we went to the chief’s resi- 


About mid-day, being invited to dine with the chief 
officers of the prince, we formed a circle round a low 
table, on which were placed a number of dishes, with an 
immense pilau of rice in the middle, coloured with 
saffron ; we were furnished with neat spoons for eating 
our food—a refinement not always to be found at East- 
ern meals, While at Beirout I dined one day with a 
rich merchant, a Moor, and a very handsome man: he 
| possessed a young Circassian mistress, about sixteen 
| years of age, for whom he had given six hundred pounds 
| at Smyrna; this was rather a dear bargain, as she was 
| not beautiful. We sat on the carpet, four in number, 
| and drank tea in the first place, which was made by the 
| Moor, and served without milk ; immediately afterwards 
dinner was brought in: first, a dish of soup was placed 
| in the middle of the table; and, being each provided 
| with a spoon, we helped ourselves out of the vessel in 
| common; this being removed, an excellent hash sup- 
| plied its place; and the spoons being taken away, we 
| plunged our fingers into the dish, and carried whatever 
| came first, meat, vegetables, &c., to our mouths, as there 
were no plates, Several other dishes succeeded, all very 
good; and the repast was closed by some delicious 
cakes, made, no doubt, by the hands of the young Cir- 
cassian. A most diligent washing of the hands and 
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a short time the sheik stepped up, and civilly invited us 
to lodge in his house, which we very gladly acceded to, 
His residence was close to the sea: and that we might 
not approach too near the persons of his women, he con- 
ducted us to a neat and lofty apartment a few yards 170m 
the house; the walls and pillars were whitewashed, auc’ 
some mats spread on the floor. He asked if his women 
should prepare a repast for us, or if we chose to dress it 
ourselves. On our preferring the former, in about an 
hour a very decent meal made its appearance, round 
which we all assembled. The sheik, to do me honour, 
took up the choicest pieces of meat with his fingers and 
placed them before me: to have declined eating them 
would have given offence. After supper, to entertain 
us, he placed his hands on his knees, and broke out into 
a most stunning and discordant song, and then got up 
and went through all his prayers and genufluxions with 
much appearance of devotion. We soon, however, lay 
down to rest, free from any intrusion or sound, save the 
dashing of the sea on the rocks beneath our dwelling. 


—— 


LETTER XIII. 


The author ascends Mount Carmel—The river Kishon, and 
plain of Esdraelon—Mounts Tabor and Hermon seen in front 
—Fertility of Palestine—Invitation given him by Arab gipsies 
—Population of Nazareth is Christlan—Church and conventof 











mouth then took place; and indeed it was necessary. 

Having quitted the palace or fortress of the emir, we 
returned to the town of Dalil Camar to wait till the 
roads should become passable by the melting of the | 
snow. Our lodging was a small room in the khan, in 
the upper story ; several merchants occupied the adjoin- 
ing rooms, and they set out their goods for sale during 
the day-time in the court below. This part of Mount 
Lebanon was very barren and craggy, and the houses 
rose in ridges on its sides. 

There are a great number of Druses in and around 
this place. The belief and some of the rites of this sin- 
gular race are but imperfectly known. They are a fine 
and healthy-looking people; particularly many of the 
young women, who have a complexion as ruddy as those | 
of the Highlands of Scotland. The Druses never allow 
intermarriages with strangers, and not unfrequently 








dence, which is admirably situated for defence: it stands 
ona rugged cliff, and is approached by a winding path | 
over low stone steps. Industry, however, has created a 
sort of garden on one side of it. Somme apartments of | 
the palace are rather elegantly fitted up, and furnished | 
with glass windows. It is surrounded by extensive | 
courts, around which are the rooms for the officers and 
domestics, The power of this prince is very consider- 
able ; extending all over Mount Lebanon and many of 
the adjacent parts. In a short space of time he can raise 
thirty thousand armed men: and these mountaineers 
are bolder troops than those of the lowlands; a large 
proportion of them are horsemen. He had brought se- 
veral thousands into the field to aid the Pasha of Acre in 
his war with the Pasha of Damascus. On being intro- 
duced to the emir, he was seated on the divan of a large 
apartment—a man about sixty, of a venerable appear- 
ance, with a long beard, almost white, in which he took 
great pride. Sherbet and pipes were brought, and we 
were invited to remain for the night at the palace. He 
dissuaded me from advancing to Balbec, in consequence 
of the war, and the armies being out, which rendered 
the road insecure. The snow also had fallen in such 
quantities as to make any progress in that direction im- 
possible. ‘This man has a religion to suit the place he 
may be in: when he comes down to Beirout, he goes to 
the mosque; but in the mountain he is always a Chris- 
tian. 

During my stay in the latter place, I accompanied the 
consul in his first visit of ceremony to the Turkish go- 
vernor : after refreshments, the latter was presented with 
an English watch, which he first made a show of refus- 
ing, but at last grasped at with no small avidity. The 
watch was of mixed metal, as the Turks will not accept 
of any gold or silver; the prophet having forbidden the 
use of those precious metals on some occasions. It was 
made, with five or six others, for the express purpose of 
presents to these chiefs. This governor took great plea- 
sure in the idea of our being all, by and by, of one faith, 
and repeated several times with delight, “ We shall all be 
Moslemen together in Damascus;” as they have a tra- 
dition of long standing, that the Christians will advance 








marry their sisters and daughters. Several of their smal 
houses of worship are scattered over the mountain, bul 
no stranger is allowed to enter. It is computed there | 
are eighty convents on various parts of the mountain, | 
Armenian, Catholic, Greek, and Maronite; and they are 
often placed in situations of extraordinary beauty. It 
has been observed by some that the Syrian coast is very | 
subject to fevers; butit is difficult, perhaps, to find a line 
of country more healthy and attractive than that from 
Tripoli to Acre. Lady S. has declared the climate to be | 
the most salubrious she has ever resided in. 

Having waited in vain for ten days, and the weather 
being worse instead of better, we resolved to bend our 
course towards Palestine; and, having procured horses, | 
arrived on the evening of the following day at Sidon 
again. We passed the evening very pleasantly in the 
apartments of Monsieur T., an Italian merchant, who | 
has resided there several years with his lady ;—a dreary | 
situation for an intelligent man; for what climate or 
scenery can atone for the want of society? In three 
days more the weather became fine; and we left the 
town with no small pleasure, being impatient to proceed, 
after so many delays. Soon after sunset we came once 
more to the gate of T'yre, and found a warm welcome 
from the Tyrian family whom we had become acquainted 
with on our first visit. They were all seated on the 
floor round the supper-table, parents, sons, and daughters, 
and we felt no objection to join the party. How de- 
lightful was an animated scene like this—the soft cush- 
ion and the pipe after a long and fatiguing journey ! | 
No traveller in the East, accustomed to the indulgent | 
and natural posture of sitting and reclining there, will | 
ever wish to see a chair or table again. 

Continuing our journey, we were late on the follow- | 
ing day a few miles from Acre, and were obliged to stop 
at an Arab village on a hill; and, entering the rude and 
dirty khan, found it filled with the inhabitants, who were 
ranged, as thick as they could well be crammed, on the 
floor, with their backs to the wall, and every mouth filled 
with a pipe. A fire was blazing beside a pillar in the 
middle; but the place looked so suspicious and uninvit- 
ing that we were at a loss whether to remain or not. In 




















directly over it, as it stands on the foot and sides of a 


Spanish priests—The workshop of Joseph—Sehool which was 
attended by the Saviour—Table of rock—Precipice ; tradition 
regarding it—Romantic seclusion of this towu—Flat top of 
Mount Tabor—Cana, and its vessels for water—Fish of the 
Lake of Tiberias—Site of Cesarea— Arrival at Jaffa—Anec- 
dote of the consul, Signor Damiani—Residence of Simon Peter 
the tanner—Convent at Ramha—First prospect obtained of 
Jerusalem—Oriental luxuries exchanged for a cell in the con- 
vent—The author perambulates the environs—Rocky valley 
of Hinnom—Mount of Olives—Valley of Jehoshaphat —The 
Armenian quarter—The convent receives great presents from 
Pilgrims—The Jewish quarter of the city—Population of the 
holy city—Monunt Olivet higher than Zion—The modern tower 
of David—Situation of Mount Calvary—Beautiful mosque of 
Omar—Site of Solomon's Temple—Christians not permitted to 
approach it—The mosque of David—Father Giuseppe and the 
Franciscan monks—Visit to the holy sepulehre—The sacred 
tomb—Paintings of the ascension, and appearance to Mary in 
the garden—Demeanour of the pilgrims. 


On the following day we came again to Caifa, and 


found an agreeable lodging in the house of a native, more 
comfortable and luxurious than the room of the old 
priest. We ascended the side of Carmel next to the 
sea, into which it almost descends; and on this part of 
its summit tradition says Elijah the prophet stood when 
he prayed for rain, and beheld the cloud rise out of the sea. 
The next day we ascended the mountain in another 
part, and traversed the whoie of its summit, which oc- 
cupied several hours. It is the finest and most beautiful 
mountain in Palestine, of great length, and in many 
parts covered with trees and flowers, On reaching at 
last the opposite summit, and coming out of a wood, we 
saw the celebrated plain of Esdraelon beneath, with the 
river Kishon flowing through it. Mounts Tabor and 
Hermon were in front, and on the left the prospect was 
bounded by the hills of Samaria. ‘This scene certainly 
did not fulfil the descriptions given of the desolation and 
barrenness of Palestine, although it was mournful to be- 
hold scarcely a village or cottage in te whole extent ; 
yet the soil appeared so rich and verdant, that, if dili- 
gently cultivated, there is little doubt it would become, 
as it once was, “like the garden of the Lord?? 

We stood some time gazing with great delight, and 
then began to descend the side of the mountain, leaving 
Hassan, our guide, behind with the horses, cursing the 
ruggedness and difficulty of the paths, About half 
way down we met a tribe of Arab gipsies; they had 
just pitched their tents, and pressed us to stay and take 
coffee, and even remain all night with them. The ac- 
commodations were certainly far from tempting. A 
young woman of the party had her lips dyed blue, a 
custom probably among them. We soon reached the 
banks of the Kishon, at this time so much swollen by 
the heavy rains that we could not find a ford to cross 
over; by going much lower down, however, we at last 
succeeded, and crossing part of the plain, wound up the 
hills till the night fell, and we were glad enough to meet 
with a lodging in a wretched Arab village. 

On the following day we arrived at Nazareth, which 
we could not perceive till we were at the top of the hill 
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kind of amphitheatre. Its situation is very romantic ; 
the population amounts to about twelve hundred, who 
are mostly Christians. The Spanish catholic convent, 
in which all travellers are accommodated, is a large and 
excellent mansion, though the number of monks is re- 
duced to less than one half, on account of the poverty of 
the establishment, from the failure of remittances from 
Europe. The church of the convent is rich, and con- 
tains a fine organ. Below the floor, and entered by a 
flight of steps, is the cave or grotto where the angel Ga- 
briel is said to have appeared to Mary: a granite column 
was rent in twain by the appearance of the angel,—the 
lower part is quite gone, but the upper part, which 
passes through the roof, is suspended in the air. The 
priests tell you that it has no support from above, and 
that it is an everlasting miracle. There is a handsome 


altar in this grotto. 

We next visited a small apartment which is shown as 
the workshop of Joseph; this stands at a short distance 
from the church; part of it only remains, and is certain- 
ly kept very neat. Not far from this is the school where 
our Lord received his education, and which looks much 
like other schools. But as curious a relic as any is a 
large piece of rock, rather soft, about four feet high and 
four or five yards long, its form not quite circular: on 
this our Lord is said to have often dined with bis disciples. 

About a mile and a half down the valley is shown a 
high and perpendicular rock, as the very spot where our 
Lord, according to St. Luke, was taken by the people to 
be thrown ovet the prec ipice, About midway down in 
the face of the rock is the spot where his descent was 
arrested, and the marks of his hands and part of his form 
are shown, where he entered into the rock and disap- 
The good fathers do their cause litile good by 
such sad tales. But of far higher interest than traditions 
and relics is the scenery around Nazareth: it is of the 
kind in which one would imagine the Saviour of man- 
kind delighted to wander and to withdraw himself when 
meditating on his great mission;—deep and secluded 
dells, covered with a wild verdure; silent and solemn 


peared, 


paths where overhanging rocks shut out all intrusion. 

No one ean walk round Nazareth without feeling 
thoughts like these enter his mind, while gazing often on 
many a sweet spot traced perhaps by the Redeemer’s 
footsteps and embalmed by his prayers. 

The next day we rode to Mount Tabor, about six 
miles distant ; it stands alone ou the plain, and is a very 
small and beautiful mountain, rising gradually on every 
side: about the fourth part of the ascent towards the 
summit is covered with a luxuriance of wood. The top 
of Mount Tabor is flat and not of large extent; and the 
view from thence is most magnificent. At the foot is 
shown the village, amidst a few trees, that was the birth- 
place of Deborah the prophetess. Hermon stands in 
the plain about six miles off, and at its foot is the village 
of Nain. 

We next proceeded towards Cana by a narrow and 
rocky path over the mountains. ‘i‘bis village is plea- 
santly situated on a small eminence in a valley, and 
contains two or three hundred inhabitants; the ruins of 
the house are still shown where the miracle of turning 
the water into wine was performed. The same kind of 
stone waterpots are certainly in use in the village: 
we saw several of the women bearing them on their 
heads as they returned from the well: the young women 
of Cana are said to be handsome. 

As the |igbt was fading we returned to the convent, 
and enjoyed our comfortable cell and repast. Here for 
the first time we ate the delicious fish caught in the lake 
of Tiberias; they are very much of the size and colour 
of mullet. Being admitted to an audience of the supe- 
rior, the old man bewailed bitterly the dreadful degene- 
racy of the age, and departure from the faith, as shown 
particularly in the revolution of New Spain, whereby 
the revenues of the convent so reduced :—the 
devil, he said, was active and powerful beyond belief in 
the present day. What grieves the monks the most is, 
that they cannot live half so well as they used to do: 
the wine was very bad; however, I gave some comfort 
to one of the fathers, by buying at his own price a small 
piece, really scarcely visible, of the body of St. Francis, 
carefully secured in a small enclosure of glass. 

Leaving Nazareth, we reached again the foot of Car- 
mel, and afterwards wound along the coast passing by 
the site of Caesarea. On the second night, we were 


were 





obliged to halt early at the khan of a village on the sea 
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shore, there being no other resting-place for a consider- 
able distance. It was yet hot in the afternoon, and the 
sun found its way through the shattered roof of the 
khan; the shore was open and dreary, and not a rock to 
afford any shadow. ‘Towards evening, however, some 
other travellers arrived from various parts, soldiers and 
merchants; fires were lighted, parties assembled round 
them, and the khan assumed a cheerful aspect. One of 
the company, wishing to give me a proof of his respect, 
seized a piece of meat out-of the dish he was eating from, 
and, though he was seated ten yards off, flung it through 
the air towards me, requesting very civilly my accept- 
ance of it. ‘The pipe, cup of coffee, and conversation 
followed ; and people who never saw each other before, 
soon became intimate. 

Early next day we quitted this village; the path 
along this part of the coast was dangerous, being in- 
fested by robbers; it oVercd, however, nothing either to 
annoy or delight us, ici it was barren and uninteresting ; 
and in the evening we came again to a wretched village, 
where the small khan was crowded to excess by two or 
three sheiks and their followers, and we were obliged to 
seek a lodging in a miserable cottage about half a mile 
further on, With feelings of no small pleasure, on the 
succeeding day, after some hours’ traveling, we beheld 





Jaffa at a short distance. The route to Jerusalem by 
the way of Naplouse would have been much pleasanter 
than the one we had been compelled to adopt; but it 
had become the seat of war. ‘The gardens around are 


| very pretty, and surrounded with hedges of the prickly 





pear, which is found all over the coast of Syria; oranges, 
melons, and other fruits, were in abundance. 

We found a hospitable reception at the house of 
Signor Damiani, the consul, who gave us a very good 
supper, but without a drop of wine, as he was too zeal- 
ous a Christian to allow it in his house in Lent time: 
and the quantities of cold water Michel and I were 
obliged to drink after a sultry day’s journey, made us 
wish the signor had had no more religion than the naked 
dervish whom he thrashed so unmercifully one day after 
inveigling him into bis garden. He told us several en- 
tertaining stories about Bonaparte, who had sat and 
chatted on the same sofa on which we were sitting. He 
praised the emperor to the skies, though his arrival had 
nearly ruined him, and he bad been compelled to go with 
him some distance as a guide. ‘T'ravellers would be 
sadly at a loss but for the signor’s house, though this 
illustrious sofa swarms with fleas, His appearance is 
rather singular, as he wears the Eastern dress, and an 
English cocked hat over it in token of his office. 

About ten yards distant, and in his own domain, is a 
dark and naked room that is shown as having been the 
residence of Simon Peter the tanner, and has one or 
two miraculous pillars in it. The appearance of Jafta 
is singular, being situated on so steep a declivity that the 
houses almost climb over each other up the face of the 
hill. 

We were now only twelve hours’ journey from Jeru- 
salem, and rode to Ramha early on the following day: 
this place is finely situated on an extensive plain, and 
has some woods and olive trees around it. There is a 
catholic convent here, which a clever Spanish monk has 
all to himself; he behaved, however, so uncivilly, that 
we sought a lodging elsewhere, for which we were in- 
debted to the kindness of a native. In the evening we 
received a polite invitation from the Armenian convent 
to visit them, and found a luxurious little habitation 
with five or six very pleasant fathers; they served us 
with some excellent spiced coffee and cakes, and, the 
superior being absent, began to talk thoroughly like men 
of the world. ‘The Armenians, as we found on more 
than one occasion afterwards, are the most gentlemanly 
monks of all, and allow themselves the greatest latitude. 

By moonlight next morning, we were on the way to 
the sacred city: for about three hours it led over the 
plain, and then ascending the hills, became excessively 
disagreeable, in some parts so narrow that one horse only 
could proceed at a time, and that not always with 
safety, as the rains had made the rocky paths much 
worse than usual. At the end of nine hours, however, 
as we proceeded over the summit of a rugged hill, we 
beheld Jerusalem at a small distance before us. Its as- 
pect certainly was not magnificent or inspiring, but sad 
and dreary. 

On reaching the gate of Bethlehem, we were speedily 
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admitted, and, after some research, procured a lodging 


in the house of a native, not far from the walls and near 
the tower of David. We had had enough of convents, 
and a traveller will find himself much more agreeably 
situated, and more at his ease, in living orientally, than 
confined within the walls and obliged to conform to the 
hours of a monastery. However, there is no avoiding 
| one’s fate. I had my divan and coffee, excellent wine, 
and music in the evening, and wished only to remain in 
peace. Butin a day or two repeated messages came 
from the superior of the convent, urging my eutry into 
it: it was so unusual for a traveller to lodge without, 
and so unsafe in those times, and he would come him- 
self to remonstrate with me; so that I was fain to 
comply. An unlucky letter from the convent of Con- 
stantinople, and an unwillingness to lose the fees which 
every traveller pays, were the causes of this civility, 
They put me there into a little cold cell, with a single 
chair and table in it, and a small flock bed, as if I came 
to perform a pilgrimage; and the pictures of saints and 
martyrs on the walls were poor consolations for the sub- 
stantial comforts I had lost. Here, however, it was my 
good fortune to meet with a most amiable traveller, a 
Mr. G., an Irish gentleman, whose companion had just 
left him for Europe. 
The morning after my arrival was a very lovely one; 
and, though it was in February, perfectly warm. I 
passed out of the gate of Bethlehem, and, traversing part 
of the ravine beneath, ascended the Mount of Judgment 
on the south side of the city. How interesting was her 
aspect, beheld over the deep and rocky valley of Hin- 
nom! her gloomy walls encompassing Mount Zion on 
every side; and as yet there was no sound to disturb 
the silence of the scene. The beautiful Mount of Olives 
was on the right, and at its feet the valley of Jehosha- 
| phat, amidst whose great rocks and trees stood the tomb 
| of Zacharias, the last of the prophets that was slain: 
| the only stream visible flowed from the fountain of Si- 
| loam, on the side of Zion opposite. It is true, the city 
| beloved ‘of God has disappeared, and with it all the hal- 
lowed spots once contained within its walls; and keen 
| must be the faith that can now embrace their identity. 
| Yet the face of nature still endures: the rocks, the 
| mountains, lakes, and valleys, are unchanged, save that 
loneliness and wildness are now, where once were luxu- 
ry and every joy; and, though their glory is departed, a 
high and mournful beauty still rests on many of these 
silent and romantic scenes. Amidst them a stranger 





seldom be at fault; the naked mountain, the untrodden 
plain, and the voiceless shore, will kindle into life around 
him, and his every step be filled with those deeds, 
through which guilt and sorrow passed away, and “life 
and immortality were brought to light.” 

The day had become hot ere I returned to my dwell- 
ing, just within the walls. It was the most desirable 
time of the year to be at Jerusalem, as the feast of Easter 
was about to commence, and many of the pilgrims had 
arrived. The streets of the city are very narrow and 
ill-paved, and the houses in general have a mean appeat- 
ance, The bazar is a very ordinary one. The Arme- 
nian quarter is the only agreeable part of the city: the 
convent, which stands near the gate of Zion, is very 
spacious and handsome, with a large garden attached to 
it, and can furnish accommodations for eight hundred 
pilgrims within its walls; the poorer part lodging in out- 
houses and offices in the courts, while the richer find 
every luxury and comfort, for all the apartments in this 
convent are furnished in the oriental manner. The 
wealthy pilgrims never fail to leave a handsome present, 
to the amount sometimes of several hundred pounds. If 
a pilgrim dies in the convent, all the property he has 
with him goes to the order. The church is very rich, 
and ornamented in a very curious taste, the floor being 
covered, as is the case in all their religious edifices, with 
a handsome carpet. 

The lower division of the city, towards the east, is 
chiefly occupied by the Jews: it ia the dirtiest and most 
offensive of all. Several of this people, however, are 
rather affluent, and live in a very comfortable style ; both 
men and women are more attractive in their persons 
than those of their nation who reside in Europe, and 
their features are not so strongly marked with the inde- 
lible Hebrew character, but much more mild and ine 
teresting. But few passengers, in general, are met with 
in the streets, which have the aspect, where the convents 
are situated, of fortresses, from the height and strengt! 
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of the walls the monks have thought necessary for their 
Handsomely dressed persons are seldom seen, 
as the Jews and Christians rather study to preserve an 
appearance of poverty, that they may not excite the 


defence. 


jealousy of the Turks. 


The population of Jerusalem has been variously 
stated ; but it can hardly exceed twenty thousand ; ten 
thousand of these are Jews, five thousand Christians, 
The walls can with 
ease be walked round on the outside in forty-five minutes, 


and the same number of Turks. 


as the extent is scarcely three miles. 


On the east of the city runs the valley or glen of Je- 


hoshaphat ; that of Hinnom, which bounds the city on 


the south and west; and into these descend the steep 


sides of Mount Zion, on whose surface the city stands. 
To the north extends the plain of Jeremiah, the only 
level space around ; it is covered partly with olive trees. 
It does not appear possible for the ancient city to have 
covered a larger space than the present, except by stretch- 
ing to the north, along the plain of Jeremiah; because 
the modern walls are built nearly on the brink of the 
declivities of Zion and the adjoining hill. But the 
height of this hill is very small, for Jerusalem is on 
every side, except towards the north, overlooked by hills, 
higher than the one whereon it stands. When about 
midway up Mount Olivet, you are on a level with the 
city walls; and the disparity towards the south is still 
greater. The form of the town is more like that of a 
square than any other, and its walls are lofty and strong; 


there are five or six gates: the golden gate, the gates of 


Damascus, St. Stephen, and Zion, and that of Bethle- 
hem, Close to the latter is the tower of David, a place 
of considerable strength. 

The circumstance that most perplexes every traveller 
is, to account for Mount Calvary having been formerly 
without the city. It is at present not a small way with- 
in; and in order to shut it out, the ancient walls must 
have made the most extraordinary and unnecessary curve 
imaginable. Its elevation was probably always incon- 
siderable, so that there is little to stagger one’s faith in 
the lowness of its present appearance. The ‘exclusion 
of Calvary must have deprived the ancient city of a con- 
siderable space of habitable ground, of which, from the 
circumscribed nature of its site, there could have been 
little to spare. But tradition could not err in the identity 
of so famous a spot; and the smallest skepticism would 
deprive it of all its powerful charm. Besides that, the 
disposition of the former Jerusalem appears to have been, 
in other parts, sufficiently irregular. 

The mosque of Omar, the most beautiful edifice in 
the Turkish empire, stands, in a great measure, on the 
site occupied by Solomon’s Temple. The area around 
it is spacious and delightful; and, being planted with 
trees, affords the only agreeable promenade in the city. 
Christians, however, are never allowed to enter it. Its 
situation is little elevated above the level of the street, 
so that Mount Moriah, formerly the highest eminence 
that joined the city, and where the temple stood, is now 
shorn of its honours. The loftiest part of the town at 
present is the western, between the gates of Bethlehem 
and Zion, where the convents are situated. 

The sides of the hill of Zion have a pleasing aspect, 
as they possess a few olive trees and rude gardens, and 
acrop of corn was at this time growing there. On its 
southern extremity, a short way from the wall, is the 
mosque of David, which is held in the highest reverence 
by the Turks, who affirm that the remains of that mo- 
narch, and his son Solomon, were interred here, and that 
their tombs still exist. In a small building attached to 
the mosque, and where a church formerly stood, is the 
toom in which was held the last supper of our Lord and 
his disciples : we looked into it through some crevices ; 
it had a mean and naked appearance. 

Being now an inmate of the catholic convent, the 
best plan was to make oneself as happy as circumstances 
would allow, and these were scanty enough. The fathers 
were of the Franciscan order, dirty, sullen, and wretch- 
edly clad; and their wine, which Chateaubriand praises 
80 highly, is execrable. Father Giuseppe, indeed, was 
the cicerone of the order; a little, amusing, time-pleas- 
ing monk, who had a decent little cell, where he kept 
some excellent cordial, and other comforts, and had one 
or two saints frying upon gridirons, pasted on the walls. 
Each of these fathers cleaned his own apartment, made 
his bed, and was indebted to no one’s service, 


the Holy Sepulchre, we went there in the evening, and, 
passing through the court, entered the first lofty apart- 
ment. There was a guard of Turks in a recess just 
within the door, to whom every pilgrim is obliged to pay 
a certain sum for admission; but we were exempted 
from this tax. In the middle of the first apartment is a 
large marble slab, raised above the floor, over which 
lamps are suspended : this is said to be the space where 
the body of the Redeemer was anointed and prepared 
for the sepulchre. You then turn to the left, and enter 
the large rotunda, which terminates in a dome at the 


it is of an oblong form, and composed of a very fine 
reddish stone brought from the Red Sea, that has quite 
the appearance of marble. Ascending two or three low 
steps, and taking off your shoes, you enter the first small 
apartment, which is floored with marble, and the walls 
lined with the same. In the centre is a low shaft of 
white marble, being the spot to which the angel rolled 
the stone from the tomb, and sat on it. You now stoop 
low to enter the narrow door that conducts you to the 
side of the sepulchre. The tomb is of a light brown 
and white marble, about six feet long and three feet 
high, and the same number in breadth, being joined to 
the wall. 
the space is very confined, and not more than four or 


lamps, richly chased and of elegant workmanship—pre- 
sents from Rome, of the courts, and religious orders of 
Europe: these are kept always burning, and cast a flood 
of light on the sacred tomb, and the paintings hung 
over it, one Romish and the other Greek, representing 
our Lord’s ascension, and his appearance to Mary in the 
garden. A Greek or Romish priest always stands here 


he sprinkles over the pilgrims. 
Wishing to see the behaviour of these people, who 


verest difficulties to arrive at this holy spot, we remained 
for some time within it; and the scene was very inter- 


the paintings, burst into a flood of tears; others pressed 
their heads with fervour on the tomb, and sought to em- 
brace it; while the sacred incense fell in showers, and 
was received with delight by all. It was impossible for 





tion, to be apparently more heartfelt and sincere than on 

this occasion. Yet other feelings were admitted by some, | 
who took advantage of the custom of placing beads and | 
crosses on the tomb to be sanctified by the holy incense, 
to place a large heap on it of these articles, which, be- | 
ing sprinkled and rendered inestimable, they afterwards | 
carried to their native countries, and sold at a high price. 








——— 
LETTER XIV. | 
| 


The aseent to Mount Calvary—The summit is crowned by the 
sacred church—Spot on which stood the cross—Night spent in 
the church—Solemn music —Impressiveness cf the place after 
midnight—Computation of the number of pilgrims—Audience | 
of the Armenian patriarch—Procession of the three orders of | 
monks round the tomb—Altercation near the holy sepulehre | 
—Father Paolo Titiungi—The author proceeds to Bethlehem— | 

Monastery of St. Elias—Sity of the stable in which the Re- | 

deemer was born—The study of St. Jerome—Shells of mother | 

of pearl—Reservoirs formed by Solomon—Hebron; cave in 
which Abraham and Isaac were interred—Tedium evinced by 
the Monks at Jerusalem—Visit to the Dead Sea not permitted | 

—The pool of Bethesda—Judgment-hall of Pilate—Historical 

considerations respecting the real! site of certain ancient spots 

—Revolting ceremony—The fountain of Siloe—Magnificent 

cavern—Anecdotes. | 


In an apartment a little on the left of the rotunda, and | 
paved with marble, is shown the spot where Christ ap- 
peared to Mary in the garden. Near this begins the | 
ascent to Calvary: it consists of eightegn very lofty | 
stone steps; you then find yourself on a floor of beav- | 
tifully variegated marble, in the midst of which are three | 
or four slender white pillars of the same material, which | 





Having agreed with Father G. to visit the church of 


are partly shrouded by rich silk hangings. 


top. In the centre of the floor stands the holy sepulchre ; | 


Between the sepulchre and the opposite wall | 


five persons can remain in at a time. The floor and the | 
walls are of a beautiful marble; the apartment is a | 
square of about seven feet, and a small dome rises over | 
it, from which are suspended twenty-seven large silver 


with the silver vase of holy incense in his hand, which | 
come from all parts of the world, and undergo the se- | 


esting. They entered, Armenians, Greeks, and catholics, | 
of both sexes, with the deepest awe and veneration, and | lamented deeply the breaking out of the Greek revolu- 
instantly fell on their knees; some, lifting their eyes to | 
| have combined to diminish the number of pilgrims to 
| less than one fourth part of what it formerly was, as the 


stand two small and elegant altars; over that of the 
catholics is a painting of the crucifixion, and over the 
Greek is one of the taking down the body from the cross. 
A number of silver lamps are constantly burning, and 
throw a rich and softened light over the whole of this 
striking scene. The street leading to Calvary has a 
long and gradual ascent, the elevation of the stone steps 
is above twenty feet, and if it is considered that the 
summit has been removed to make room ‘or the sacred 
church, the ancient hill, though low, was sufficiently 
conspicuous. 

The very spot where the cross was fixed is si: 9Wf $ it 
is a hole in the rock, surrounded by a silver rin}; and 
each pilgrim prostrates himself, and kisses it with the 
greatest devotion. Its identity is probably as strong as 
that of the cross and crown of thorns found a few feet 
below the surface; but where is the scene around or 
within the city, however sacred, that is not defaced by 
the sad inventions of the fathers ! 

Having resolved to pass the night in the church, we 
| took possession for a few hours of a small apartment 
| adjoining the gallery that overlooked the crowded area 
| beneath. As it drew near midnight, we ascended again 
| to the summit of Calvary. The pilgrims, one after an- 
other, had dropped off, till at last all had departed. No 
| footstep broke on the deep silence of the scene. At in- 
tervals, from the catholic chapel below, was heard the 
melody of the organ, mingled with the solemn chanting 
of the priests, who sang of the death and sufferings of 
the Redeemer. This service, pausing at times, and again 
rising slowly on the ear, had an effect inexpressibly fine. 
The hour, the stillness, the softened light and sound, 
| above all, the belief of being where He who «so loved 
| us’’ poured out his life, affected the heart and the ima- 
| gination in a manner difficult to be described. Hour 
| after hour fled fast away, and we descended to the cham- 
| ber of the sepulchre. How vivid the midnight lights 

streamed on every part! the priest had quitted his 
| charge, and the lately crowded scene was now lonely. 
This was the moment, above all others, to bend over the 
spot where “the sting of death and the terrors of the 
| grave” were taken away for ever. 

Soon after daylight the pilgrims began to return, and 
continued their visits till the ensuing night. The fathers 








tion, and the internal war between the two pashas, which 


journey is become too dangerous. ‘Three or four thou- 


| sand are computed to arrive every year, who aflord a 
the looks and gestures of repentance, grief, and adora- | 
| is in a great measure eaten up by the heavy tax which 


productive revenue to the different convents. But this 
the ditferent orders are obliged to pay the ‘Turks. 

One day we were favoured with an audience of the 
Armenian patriarch. He was seated on a low divan, in 
an elegant apartment; and his aspect was noble and 
venerable. ‘This fine old man is second only in rank to 
the great patriarch who resides in Persia; he said but 
little, and that through his interpreter ; coffee and sweet- 
meats were handed round. 

A grand procession of the three different orders took 
place one evening in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
It was curious to observe the spirit of vanity and rivalry 
displayed on this occasion, First marched the Arme- 
nians nine times slowly round the tomb, clad in the most 
splendid dresses ; the robe and tiara of the patriarch were 
literally loaded with jewels. They bore a number of 
silk flags, of various colours, with scenes from the Scrip- 
ture represented on them ; and they sang as they moved 


| along, with a consciousness that they outvied their 


brethren in splendour; but the abominable nasal sounds 
they produced did not add to its effect. The Greeks 
succeeded, with far less magnificence, and little better 
singing; but the noble and intelligent expression of 
countenance of their dignified ecclesiastics struck us ex- 
tremely ; they carried bunches of sacred flowers in their 
hands, which the poor pilgrims grasped at most eagerly, 
to carry, even when withered, to their distant homes, 
The fine and solemn chanting of the Franciscans, who 
came last, completely redeemed their dirty habits, coarse 
ropes, and shaven crowns. 

One day, as Mr. G. was walking without the city, he 
perceived my old fellow traveller in Egypt, Mr. W., who 


support the roof, and separate the Greek division of the | had come to reclaim his countrymen, the Jews, sitting 
spot from that appropriated to the catholics ; these pillars forlorn at the gate of Bethlehem ; but he sprang up with 
At the end | rapture as soon as he saw him, for his spirit was sad and 
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desolate, he said, to find himself in his own fallen coun- 
try, and surrounded by strangers, He was so fortunate, 
by means of an excellent letter of introduction, as to 
find a home in the Armenian convent, where he had a 
luxurious apartment, and the society of some intelligent 
fathers. He was an excellent linguist, but had been 
nearly starved by the monks of Antoura, a convent on 
Mount Lebanon, where he went to perfect himself in 
the Arabic, and who allowed him only a couple of eggs 
a day, with bread, to subsist on. He had an audience 
in a few days of the Turkish governor, who received 
kindly from him a Persian copy of the New Testament. 

It will be found that the Turks in general possess far 
more tolerance of opinion and practice than we give 
them credit for. I have heard many of them observe 
that good men of all religions will be received into para- 
dise ; and in all the cities of their dominions are to be 
found churches and convents of every Christian sect, 
enjoying perfect freedom of worship, and protection from 
insult in their rites and ceremonies. But the conduct 
of the Christians of Jerusalem to each other, and the 
bitter hatred they mutually manifest, are sufficient to 
give the Moslemen a contemptible opinion of Christiani- 
ty. About five years ago a furious scuffle took place 
around the holy sepulchre. The time for the catholic 
priest’s stay in the tomb being expired, the Greek brother 
came to occupy his place, as they take this duty in turn. 
‘The catholic refused to quit it, when a warm altercation 
ensued, and the Franciscan struck the other a violent 
blow on the head with the vase of holy incense. At 
sight of his blood flowing, the Greck cried out loudly ; 
and the fathers of each church running in, the contest 
became general, and was only allayed by the superior. 
Even during the time of Easter, knives have been drawn 
and wounds given in the church, by the zealous of the 
different orders. It is said the Turkish guard at the 
entrance sometimes beat and abuse the pilgrims; but 
this can only be on occasion of their noisy and riotous 
entrance, 

I have seen well dressed T'urks looking on at the pro- 
cessions in the church with perfect quietness and sereni- 
ty. Tbe Armenian patriarch one day sent Mr. W.a 
present of a large goat and a loaf of sugar, and we 
found him very much at a loss what to do with the 
former ; but as it was evident his highness, though keep- 
ing strict Lent himself and his flock, intended it to be 
eaten, we advised him to have it killed and dressed for 
dinner, The next day the goat made its appearance in 
soup, and in half a dozen stews and ragouts besides ; 
and, but that the patriarch had sent some most excellent 
wine, it would have been difficult to get through the 
banquet. 

One of the fathers, a middle-aged man, and interpreter 
fo the patriarch, was already on very intimate terms 
with Mr. W., and high in his estimation, but he would 
not share in this repast in his own convent. Father 
Paolo Titiungi, having tried one or two paths before, 
had at last become an Armenian, and was a complete 
specimen of a clever, worldly, and designing monk. He 
listened with an appearance of deep interest to the 
earnest discourses the stranger addressed to him, wept 
occasionally, saw clearly into the iniquities of his past 
life, till at last no one, in his own, and in his new friend’s 
opinion, could be so proper to be at the head of an Ar- 
menian establishment, to be founded in some part of 
Italy, and for which funds were to be raised in England. 
We invited him to dine with us at the convent one day 
with Mr. W. A late traveller has dwelt with some ad- 
miration on the excessive strictness of the Armenian 
priests in Jerusalem during the time of Lent. If Father 
P.’s observations about his brethren are to be believed, 
there is a good deal of room for skepticism on the sub- 
ject. It was Lent, however, and we doubted if we had 
any thing for our guest to eat. But Father Titiungi 
always refusing each offer at first, contrived to eat 
heartily of every dish on the table, and the wine also 
was not spared ; and in the cool of the evening, as we 
walked on the terraced roof, the good father could not 
refrain from singing a song. 

We rode yesterday, accompanied by Antonio, the 
young catholic guide, to Bethlehem, a distance of about 
six miles, ‘The way led over a barren plain, for some 
distance, till we arrived at the monastery ‘of St. Elias. 
Bethlehem soon came in view, on the brow of a rocky 
hill, whose sides and feet are partially covered with olive 
trees. On the right, about a mile from the village, is 





shown the tomb of Rachel; it has all the appearance of 
one of those tombs erected often to the memory of a 
Turkish santon. 

After dining very frugally at the Franciscan convent, 
it being Lent, we visited the church built by the Empress 
Helena: it is large, and supported by several rows of 
marble pillars, but has a very naked appearance. Leaving 
the church, and descending thirteen stone steps, you are 
in the place that was formerly the stable where the Re- 
deemer was born. ‘There is no violation of consistency 
in this, as the stables in the East are now often formed 
in the same way, beneath the surface. Its present ap- 
pearance is that of a grotto, as it is hewn out of the 
rock, the sides of which, however, are concealed by silk 
curtains; the roof is as nature made it, and the floor 
paved with fine marble. A rich altar, where the lamps 
are ever burning, is erected over the place where Christ 
was born, and the very spot is marked by a large silver 
star. Directly opposite to this is another altar, to signi- 
fy the place where the Virgin Mary and her child re- 
ceived the homage of the magi; and over it is a painting 
descriptive of the event. 

The second visit we paid to Bethlehem was a few 
days afterwards; and the monks being either absorbed 
in sleep, or in their devotions, as we could get no en- 
trance to the convent, we found our way again to the 
grotto alone, and remained there without any intrusion. 
It is of small size, and not lofty ; the glory, formed of 
marble and jasper, around the silver star, has a Latin 
inscription, “In this spot Jesus Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary.” <A narrow passage leads to the study of 
St. Jerome; and not far off is shown his tomb, near to 
which are the tombs of St. Paula and another pious lady. 
Ascending again, you enter the churches of the Greek 
and Armenian orders, but there is nothing particular in 
either. About a mile down the valley towards the wil- 
derness, is the field where the shepherds kept watch by 
night, when the-angels announced the birth of our Lord. 
Two fine and venerable trees stand in the centre, and 
the earth around was thickly covered with flowers. It 
is so sweet and romantic a spot, and so well suited to be 
the scene ef that high event, that it would be painful to 
admit a doubt of its identity. At Bethlehem are sold 
the beautiful shells of mother of pearl, brought from the 
shores of the Red Sea; the Surface is carved with various 
designs of the last supper and the crucifixion, by the 
inhabitants of the village; and they are purchased by 
the pilgrims. Small crosses also, cut out of the shells, 
are carved in the same way. The village contains about 
seven hundred inhabitants, who appear to live very 
meanly. 

At some distance from Bethlehem, and in rather a 
desolate spex, are the cisterns or reservoirs formed by 
Solomon to supply Jerusalem with water. ‘They are 
three in number, and rise up the hill over each other, so 
that the water flows down in a full stream from the 
highest, and descends from the lower one into the valley, 
and from thence, assisted by a small aqueduct, passes, 
by a course of seven miles, into the city, which it enters 
immediately by a subterraneous passage. ‘These cisterns 
are sustained by strong buttresses, and are of various 
sizes, the lower one being above six hundred feet in 
length; they are evidently of the highest antiquity, and 
stand at present very much in need of repair, The 
spring that supplies them is not far off, and issues some 
feet below the ground. From hence to Hebron is a 
distance of seven hours: it is a large town; and a Turk- 
ish mosque is built over the cave where Abraham and 
Isaac were interred; but it is scarcely possible to obtain 
adinission into the mosque. We repented afterwards 
not having visited this town, the most ancient in the 
land of promise. 

It was easy to perceive, in the condition of the monks, 
that the habit of residing constantly about the sacred 
places took away all their novelty ; they go over the de- 
tail as heartlessly as if attending an exhibition. Father 
Giuseppe complained bitterly of his having been obliged 
to sing and pray for three months together in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, for the priests must take this 
duty {n turn; and during the time, soon after dawn, of 
the celebration of high mass in the tomb of the Virgin 
Mary, one of the priests entered into a gay conversation, 
asserting that every man should be indulged with a 
couple of wivesy The effect on them at last, perhaps, 
of relics, chants, and holy places, is similar to that pro- 
duced on the old monk, by the sacred territory of Mount 





a 


Sinai, who said that for seventy years he had seen little | 


but precipices, sand, and sky. 

We returned to Jerusalem in the evening. Having 
sent to the governor for permission to visit the Dead Sea, 
accompanied by a guard, he refused it very civilly, but 
decidedly. In the present disturbed state of the country, 
he said, when the Pasha of Acre’s troops were besieging 
Naplous, only nine hours distant, and the roads were 
infested by stragglers from the armies, he could not be 
responsible for our safety; and we must wait for more 
peaceable days. 

The places within the walls of the city, which tradi. 
tion would render sacred, are innumerable. Beneath 
the gate of Bethlehem is shown the spot where Bath. 
sheba was bathing when the king beheld her from the 
roof of his palace, and the present tower of David is 
built on the site of the ancient edifice. A small distance 
within the gate of St. Stephen that fronts Olivet, is the 
pool of Bethesda: it is deep and dry, the sides and bot. 
tom overgrown with grass, and containing two or three 
trees. A wretched street leads from this to the governor's 
palace, a spacious and rather ruinous building of Roman 
architecture ; it contains some good apartments, the win- 
dows of which command an excellent view of the 
mosque of Omar and its large area, In the palace, the 
monks point out the room where Christ was confined 
before his trial; and at a short distance is a dark and 
ruinous hall, shown as the judgment-hall of Pilate ~— 
a little further on is the arch where the Redeemer stood, 
as his judge exclaimed, “ Behold the man.” You then 
proceed along the street where Christ bore his cross; in 
which, and in the street leading up to Calvary, are the 
three places where, staggering under the weight, he fell, 
These are marked by three small pillars, laid flat on the 
ground, The very house of the rich man also is here, 
and the spot where Lazarus sat at his gate. Our faith 
had been on the wane long before we had accomplished 
the tour of all these places; for on what authority, save 
that of priesthood, can they possibly rest; since the an- 
cient city was so comptetely leveled by Titus? We 
were invited one evening to join a procession of the 
Franciscans, in a solemn visit to the sacred spots within 
the church of the sepulchre. They were clad in white 
vestments, and carried each a long wax taper, one of 
which was given into our hands. The service was very 
impressive, and the chanting fine. At every place ren- 
dered holy by tradition, they knelt for some time, till 
entered into the chapel where Helena was interred, and 
then descended into the vault where the cross was found. 
The interior of the church of the sepulchre is of grest 
extent, as it contains, besides the sacred places, the 
chapels of the Franciscan, Greek, and Armenian orders. 
The first are losing ground before the aspiring and 
intriguing spirit of the two other bodies. ‘The Greek 
chapel is extremely rich, but has too great a profusion of 
ornaments. The whole of Mount Calvary, and the 
lower ground about it, is inclosed within the “sacred 
church,” and surmounted without by a large dome of a 
dark colour, which, from its conspicuous situation, is 
visible in almost every view of the city. They per 
formed in the catholic chapel, one morning, a disgusting 
and revolting ceremony. A young man was brought 
forth, meanly clad, and of a slender make, and a large 
cross being laid on his shoulders, he walked slowly 
round, followed by a number of people. He put on @ 
sad countenance, and seemed to bend and faint beneath 
the burden of the, cross; and at every pause he made, 
there was wailing and sobbing among the people ; they 
at times knelt down, a monk prayed or chanted in 4 
mournful tone, in which they all joined; and thus the 
ceremony lasted for some time. 

It is beautiful to turn from such scenes to others where 
the faith is confirmed and the imaginatic delighted. 
Such is the fountain of Siloam: it rises about half way 
down Mount Zion, and gushes, from beneath a little 
arch nearly ten feet below the surface, into a small pool, 
about two feet deep. This is quite open, and the rocky 
sides of the spot are cut smooth: on the south side 4 
flight of steps leads down to it; the water is clear and 
cool, and flows down the mount into the valley beneath 
to a considerable distance. At this stream the women 
of the city generally come to wash their linen, and its 
banks are in some parts shaded with trees. On a pleasant 
spot here, a poor Turk had brought his little coffee-shed, 


his pipes, arid to refresh the passenger. Down 
this romantic aig tered by the stream from Silce 
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